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PREFACE 


The removal of the Cherokees, Choctaws, 
Chickasaws, Creeks and Seminoles from their 
southeastern domains to the “Indian Territory 
west of Arkansas,” the bitter tensions and 
tragic incidents of the Civil War in this area, 
and the subsequent efforts to “civilize” the 
plains tribes, brought into the western half of 
the Territory, moved the need for the Army 
ever westward and northward as the frontier 
years dragged by. 


Out to the Three Forks of the Arkansas, 
down to the Red River Valley and northwest- 
ward to the far reaches of the Canadian went 
the tough little garrison—green shirted and 
buckskinned Rangers; leather-hatted and high- 
booted Dragoon; Old Infantry in peaked blue 
Kepis and white pantaloons; New Infantry in 
stuffy blue with many buttons; scarlet-chev- 
roned and mule-wise Artillery, and bow-legged, 
yellow kerchiefed Cavalry—and more Cavalry 
—and still more jingling, clanking Cavalry. 


Their rough stockades and _ blockhouses 
sprang up, one by one, out of the buck-brushy, 
grass-bearded face of the new country, served 
their hitch and did their job. But to all of 
them but one, in turn, there came the inevitable 
day when its garrison found itself drawn up 
in formation and standing at Parade Rest while 
the Old Man’s adjutant read off the Special 
Order to abandon the fort. 


Each, in turn, saw its buglers falter at the 
flag pole, and the flag come down for the 
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last time, and the garrison’s gear, loaded on 
broad tired wagons, slowly disappear over the 
horizon. 

Then, each in turn, stood alone, at Parade 
Rest, while time and history marched by. 

The wilderness moved out and civilization 
moved in, but not before the sturdy little 
stockades crumbled and the buildings toppled 
and all sank back into the earth from which 
they had risen. And then the weeds came, rank 
and tall, to bend over them respectfully, and 
hide their last sad bivouac. 


For three or four of them, however, obli- 
vion was postponed for a few years of civilian 
usefulness, but at long last they, too, slipped 
between the pages of Oklahoma History, and 
the book closed on them. 


At some of them a few buildings still stand, 
remodeled beyond recognition and engulfed 
by a clutter of other buildings; farm buildings 
and barns at Arbuckle, and hospital wards at 
Supply. Even at Ft. Sill—the only one still 
doing its military job—the Old Stone Fort is 
smothered by countless buildings of America’s 
greatest artillery post. 


Ft. Reno retains much of the look it had 
when, some years ago, the soldiers left, but long 
since gone are the little stockade and picket 
huts when the clean, clear song of its bugles 
was thrown back by the little cottonwoods 
along the river, and things were not so quiet 
around the agency. 
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FORT COFFEE 


(Illustrated On Cover) 


Not so long ago the writer stood on a high 
bluff overlooking the Arkansas just north of 
Spiro and sadly surveyed the rotting remains 
of a miserable little century-old log cabin 
which had at last given up the ghost and liter- 
ally fallen down around the shoulders of its 
last squatter occupants. 


It was hard to believe that it was the former 
squadroom of U.S. Infantrymen, and that the 
rutted, litter-strewn yard had once been the 
neat parade ground of a sizable fort, com- 
manded by one of the finest young officers who 
ever came out into the western wilderness, 


served his flag and died. 


Here had once stood Fort Coffee, Okla- 
homa’s third oldest army post, with a history 
so unique, and with functions so diversified 
and unusual as to make it worthy of more 
than the passing mention it usually gets when 
the story of Oklahoma is being told. 


No European or Douamont ever had a more 
romantic setting, or a more strategic one. At 
a horseshoe bend in the river, old Coffee sat 
high atop a rocky bluff that rises a sheer 
hundred feet from the waters edge, known as 
Swallow Rock. The name no doubt goes back 
to when this was New France; when the woods 
were full of the trappers, traders and voyage- 
urs who named the Fourche Maline, Bayou 
Menard and the Poteau. With Gallic senti- 
ment the keel-boat men began to call it “Roche 
des Hirondelles,” Rock of the Swallows, and as 
“Hirondelle” it first appears on early maps. 
Later on it had other names, such as Harold’s 
Bluff, but from the first it seems to have been 
some sort of dwelling place, for the flat fields 
to the east and south are excellent, the view 
up and down river is beautiful, and the fact 
that half a dozen of the first Choctaw immi- 
grants crowded their improvements together 
on its summit would indicate that they found 
the spot to be much less than a wilderness. 


To know Fort Coffee as more than just a 
name occasionally mentioned in a book, and 
to understand its importance in the Oklahoma 
picture, one must first take a look at some of 
the circumstances which brought it into being. 


Not long after Ft. Gibson had been establish- 
ed in 1824, by moving the garrison of Ft. 
Smith up the Arkansas to a new site on Grand 
River, the increasing population of Arkansas 
Territory began to realize that the Cherokees 
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who had come out in 1817 had taken up some 
of the choicest land in the western and north- 
western sections, and of course the usual clam- 
or arose. Soon came the U.S.-Cherokee treaty 
of 1828, trading the Indians new lands in the 
Indian Territory for their Arkansas holdings 
and promising idemnity for their abandoned 
improvements. These claims were not paid, 
and some of the Indians were a bit slow about 
moving, so the whites began harrassing them 
and driving them off their land even before 
they were required to move by the treaty. 


In 1831 the Arkansas Territorial legislature 
passed a bill barring testimony of any Indian 
of as much as one quarter blood, thus mak- 
ing it impossible for them to defend themselves 
against the whites, but Governor Pope vetoed 
it and it failed by a small margin to pass over 
his veto. 


No sooner had the Cherokees begun to 
move than the witch’s brew began to boil. One 
of the inducements to sign the treaty had been 
that the Cherokees would be free from the 
temptations of hard liquor in the new country, 
but innumerable “traders” and other whites 
went with them, some “marrying in” to get 
“legal rights” and others just going along any- 
way—and all carrying great quantities of 
whiskey to sell freely and indiscriminately, “far 
from the law.” 


Of course there always had been some liquor 
in the Indian Territory. Fort Gibson and en- 
virons could hardly be compared to a camp- 
meeting ground, the trading houses at the 
Three Forks always had a keg or two, and Col. 
A. P. Chouteau had brought out 10 barrels as 
one time to be doled out “in the small” to the 
workmen who were building improvements at 
his saline. Even Sam Houston needed a nice 
load to make things cozy around his “Wig- 
wam, Neosho,” but this new deluge made such 
quantities look like a drop in the bucket. 


The country soon was in an uproar. The 
missionaries wrote plaintively from Dwight 
the place was disturbed day and night by 
drunken Indians, and that an average of al- 
most two a day were dying from the effects 
of liquor! 


Although the Treaty of Dancing Rabbit 
Creek had been ratified, and the Choctaws 
were about to start west, the grand jury at Lit- 
tle Rock blandly found “no law to stop it,” 
so that in the Indian country the empty whis- 


key barrels increased, and so did the unplanted 
fields, and the broken homes. 


Part of the job of Ft. Gibson was to curb the 
liquor traffic with Indians, so it maintained 
a regular patrol on the Arkansas river. Wash- 
ington Irving saw the patrol boat in 1832, as 
it sneaked quietly down the broad bosom of 
the river in search of illicit liquor dealings. 
He noted dryly in his journal that it was paint- 
ed a brilliant red! 


Then the Choctaws began to arrive, and 
something had to be done, but quick. Con- 
gress passed a new law prohibiting distilleries 
in the Indian Territory and told the Army 
to enforce the terms of the recent treaty with 
reference to protecting the Indians against 
the flood of liquor. This was quite a chore, 
as a lot of the Indians didn’t want to be “pro- 
tected.” Some of the mixed bloods were mak. 
ing quite as good a thing of it as their white 
brothers, and it has been said that several 
earlyday fortunes among eastern Oklahoma’s 
Indian families were “started with a bung 
starter.” 


But the new Choctaw Agent meant business, 
and in 1833 he requested that a company be 
sent from Ft. Gibson back to old Ft. Smith to 
inspect every boat passing old Belle Pointe. 
Captain John Stuart and his Company C of 
the Seventh Infantry was sent to do the job. 


No better officer could have been picked 
for this duty. He had come up from the 
ranks, and knew the life “on both sides of 
the parade ground,” having been a private 
in the 39th Infantry and a sergeant in the 
Seventh when it built Ft. Smith. He was com- 
missioned second lieutenant in the Seventh 
in 1819, first lieutenant in 1822 and captain 
in 1828, a rather rapid rise in those days when 
most officers were doing from ten to fifteen 
years in a single grade. 


No sooner had he installed his men in the 
musty old barracks of Ft. Smith than the 
greatest flood, “before or since,” hit the Arkan- 
sas river valley. Smith’s sickly location had 
caused the move to Gibson and now the re- 
turning company saw what a tough billet really 
was like. Everything loose was washed away, 
wells were flooded, stagnant pools stood 
everywhere, and the flats were ankle deep in 
silt and slime. Mosquitoes came in clouds, 
and men began to die. About one in five was 
buried in less than a year, and the whiskey 
inspections were turning up very little of the 
flow that was actually increasing. 


So, in April, 1834 Capt. Stuart sent a de- 
tail out to Swallow Rock and began construc- 
tion of a new post from which to operate, and 
in June the company moved up from Ft. Smith. 
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Several Choctaw families had to be displaced 
to get ground for the post, which finally grew 
into an establishment adequate for much more 
than a single company. 


Stuart’s ground plans, sketches and reports 
show that it was built of roughly hewn logs; 
the barracks of one story with rough stone 
chimneys outside the buildings, which were 
arranged around three sides of a square 100 by 
100 feet and connected by pickets about ten 
feet high. The west, or front, side was picket- 
ed in, but occupied by only one small build- 
ing used as a magazine. 


The commander’s house was outside the 
stockade, just to the south and the sutler’s 
house and store were beside the road which ran 
southwest to the boat landing, while a group 
of commissary storehouses straggled off down 
the slope to the west. Down the hill in front 
of the main gate was a little cabin which housed 
the hand grist mill, and off to the east were 
the drill ground, gardens and post cemetery. 


The really romantic touch was the guard. 
house, built out on the very brink of a small 
promontory, with only a narrow neck of land 
connecting it with the main bluff. It was of 
sturdy logs, with a log watch tower which com- 
manded a view of the river for several miles 
in each direction, and which had a flag pole 
all its own. 


The new post was “high and dry” in every 
sense of the word. In one of his reports 
Stuart remarked that when at Ft. Smith, “half 
my men were drunk about every day,” but at 
the new place hardly a man had been drunk 
after the first two weeks. 


From June to September the garrison work- 
ed finishing enough buildings to live in, and 
then they really got down to business. Patrols 
were sent up and down river, and across it, to 
break up reported “blind tigers,” and on March 
15, 1835 an order went out for all up-bound 
boats to touch at the fort for inspection. Rep- 
utable masters were allowed to sign certificates 
that they had no liquor aboard, but all other 
steam and keel boats were boarded and search- 
ed. All suspicious looking barrels were bored, 
and boxes opened, and all passengers and boat- 
hands had to have passports signed by War 
Department or other proper officials. Thus 
if one of the booze peddling “traders” left 
the Indian Territory he had a hard time get- 
ting back in if his true status was known. 


Traffic on the river was heavier than one 
might suppose. The fort’s log showed a total 
of 52 boats in one period of a little less than 
two months in 1834, before Stuart got his in- 
spection machinery into full operation. 


He had a saucy little brass six-pounder 
mounted in the guard house, commanding 
the river. Boats which didn’t start to stand 
in toward the landing got a blank charge, and 
then another. If they didn’t stop on the second 
one, the third shot carried six pounds of iron. 


When the high brass handed down the name 
for the new post there probably was some 
surprise on Swallow Rock. This little outpost 
in the heart of the Indian country, busily try- 
ing to protect their interests, had been named 
for Gen. John Coffee, a recently deceased 
Tenneessee militiaman whom the Tenneessee 
papers had called a “butcher,” and “the savage 
assassin of the Indians during the Seminole 


War”! 


Although the garrison was an odd mixture 
of cops and carpenters, it did a little straight 
soldiering now and then. Every day or so 
it would don its clawhammer jackets, rub fresh 
pipe clay on its white cross-belts, brush up its 
tall, funny hats with the big brass chasseur’s 
horn which was the emblem of the Infantry 
until after the Civil War, and fall in for an 
hour or so of close order drill and the manual 
of arms. Then it would break up into a dozen 
and one details and go off in as many direc- 
tions to do the things that had to be done to 
make the Indian Territory a decent place to 
live in. 


This went on until late in the fall of 1838, 
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when Stuart was ordered to abandon Ft. Cof- 
fee and take his company up on the Illinois 
to help establish Ft. Wayne. Arkansas had 
been admitted as a state and the western 
boundary settled at Ft. Smith, so the govern- 
ment decided to reestablish Ft. Smith and let 
patrols from there and Ft. Gibson take over 
from the cocky little garrison of Coffee. 


No sooner had they left Coffee than some 
Choctaws moved in and laid claim to the 
property, but the government finally gave it 
to the Choctaw Nation, which in turn sold it 
in 1843 to the Methodist Church for use as 
a boys’ school. It was called Ft. Coffee Aca- 
demy, and was a companion school for the 
girls’ academy at New Hope. A two story 
building was added, and in 1845 over 100 
students were in attendance. That year the 
church was split over the slavery question, and 
the anti-slavery faculty quit and returned 
north. The southern branch ran the school 
until it was closed by the Civil War. 


For two years Col. S. N. Folsom’s Choctaw 
regiment used it as a Confederate barracks, 
but in 1863 the Federals overran the country 
and burned all the buildings but one. 


Thus passed Oklahoma’s fortress of high 
purpose. A picturesque bluff—a U.S. Army 
post—a mission school—a Confederate bar- 
racks—a Federal bonfire—a picturesque bluff. 
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FORT GIBSON 


On the east bank of Grand River, a few 
miles above where its clear and sprightly 
waters plunge rudely into the muddy reverie 
of the sluggish Arkansas, a fairly new but al- 
ready rotting “reconstruction” of creosoted 
logs drowses among the high weeds and drops 
a few hints about a stirring story that would 
take hundreds of pages to tell as it should be 
told. 


It is a replica of the original blockhouses, 
barracks, quarters and stockade of old Can- 
tonment Gibson, erected in 1824 by the men 
of companies A, C, G and K of the Seventh 
Infantry but destined to become the cradle of 
the U. S. Cavalry which blazed across the wes- 
tern sky, died and fell like a spent rocket 
among the crumbling ruins of its own frontier 
barracks and stables. 


Cantonment Gibson, as the fort then was 
called, came to the then Indian Territory as 
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a sort of second guess. Its first garrison was 
that of Fort Smith, which had just been aband- 
oned farther down the Arkansas at Belle 
Pointe because its real job had gone off and 
left it. 


Back in 1817 when the first contingent of 
Cherokees had agreed to come from Georgia 
and Tennessee to the Arkansas country a post 
had been built at Belle Pointe, on the western 
Arkansas border, to protect them from the 
arrogant and enterprising Osages who roamed 
the present Oklahoma country. These Osages 
had chased the indiginous Caddoan tribes into 
the far corners, and were not at all pleased at 
the prospect of having their trapping grounds 
succumb to the ploughs of the Civilized Tribes. 
so the fort at Belle Pointe was pretty busy 
for a time. 


Then in about two years the white settlers 
in Arkansas began to grumble, and the haras- 


sed Cherokees traded their Arkansas lands 
for new homes in present Kansas and Okla- 
homa after Major Long and Colonel Leaven- 
worth had made extensive inspections of the 
country. But this move was like the one from 
the frying pan, for minor hostilities increased, 
and after the Osages had massacred a party 
of white trappers down on Blue River in No- 
vember, 1823, which had been headed by Col. 
Welborn of Arkansas, the garrison at Belle 
Pointe was ordered by General Winfield Scott, 
commander in the southwest, to move up the 
Arkansas to a point in the Osage country where 
it could more nearly cope with its increasing- 
ly difficult and remote task, At the same time 
plans were made for another fort farther 
south. 


So Colonel Matthew Arbuckle took his com- 
mand, bag and baggage, on flatboats poled 
up the river by hand, to the mouth of the 
Verdigris. Here he found that the best land- 
ing place, three miles up the stream, was oc- 
cupied by a rather extensive white settlement 
where thriving businesses were being conducted 
by a number of traders including Col. A. P. 
Chouteau who even had a “shipyard” where 
his men constructed huge keelboats to take 
the furs, pelts and salt downriver to New 
Orleans. And, furthermore, these people were 
getting along fine with the Osages and cared 
not for the “encroaching” Cherokees. 


And thus it came about that Cantonment 
Gibson was established some miles to the east 
at a point on Grand river where there was an 
even better boat landing, with no truculent 
Osages camped thereabout to make little inci- 
dents between themselves and their “police.” 


When the post flag with its scant two dozen 
stars was first hoisted to the top of it’s skinned 
sapling pole it marked the first fort in present 
Oklahoma, by barely a month, and the “far- 
thest west outpost on the American frontier,” 
by the merest flicker of the compass needle 
(being only a half mile farther west than Fort 
Towson), but it was to become by far the 
busiest, most strategic and most celebrated of 
all our frontier army posts. 


It took two long years for the bearded young 
infantrymen to clear the ground and build the 
stockade and enclosed quarters on the flat 
table land that lay near the boat landing. The 
stockade was never needed to keep Indians 
out, but was handy in keeping soldiers in, for 
hard labor, heat, flies, mosquitoes, malaria, 
fever and bad liquor were more than the weaker 
ones could stand. In its first 111% years the 
death toll was 561 men and 9 officers, and 
Fort Gibson was called the graveyard of the 
army. 
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In 1831 the whole of the Seventh Infantry 
was ordered to Fort Gibson’s little five-com- 
pany stockade. With the heat often running 
to a hundred in the shade, all those officers 
and men, laundresses and servants were hud- 
dled together in the enclosure, and discipline 
became just a word to be found in Army Reg- 
ulations, a book little used, however, in dishing 
out punishment for infractions. Mixed Chero- 
kees had opened many hot spots just off limits, 
where drinks and games were wide open, and 
the less responsible spent many hours in the 
stocks, on the wooden horse or at strenuous 
fatigue. Iron bars were put up all over the 
place, and one visitor remarked dryly that it 
looked like any old Arkansas jail. 


One trooper had to stand on a barrel head 
all day for eight days with an empty bottle in 
each hand, carry a fifty-pound pack every 
alternate two hours for eight days, work at 
hard labor on the prison detail fourteen days 
and forfeit seven days pay. The order book 
tells of another who was ducked in the river 
in the winter for ten mornings before break. © 
fast, stood with hands tied above his head 
from reveille to guard mount, paid a ten dol- 
lar “blind” and had no sugar or coffee for 
ten days. Often there were a dozen in the 
stocks at one time, and it has been charged 
that some died in them. A pair of deserters 
were even branded with a D on their thighs, 
their heads shaved, and were drummed out of 
the service with heavy halters around their 
necks. 


Another remedy was the scattering of some 
of the troops in camps on the hill above the 
fort and at Bayou Manard some seven miles 
to the east, and the building of a number of 
additional structures outside the stockade. A 
row of kitchens were built next to the gardens 
on the south, warehouses and shops for the 
furriers, blacksmiths, carpenters on the west 
and along the east side a long row of bakeries, 
mess halls, officers’ quarters, offices, a chapel 
and a council house for the Cherokee agent. 


Thus partially relieved, the little wilderness 
stronghold named for the Army’s chief quarter- 
master, Col. George Gibson, settled down to 
business. From then on its faded records 
reveal a veried, colorful and distinguished ser- 
vice. It accomplished many hazardous and 
important missions; policed wide areas; had 
many distinguished visitors; housed and fed 
thousands of Indians as council delegates, im- 
migrants, prisoners or refugees; was the setting 
for many pretty romances, and gave birth to 
the most effective arm of the worlds most 
effective army—the U.S. Cavalry. 

In 1832 six companies of mounted troops 
known as Rangers were authorized by Con- 


gress for service in the Black Hawk war, but 
were sent to Gibson instead. The next year 
they were discontinued as Rangers and _ be- 
came part of the newly formed First Dragoons. 
As rangers they made a wide plains sortie in 
1832, as escort for Commissioner Henry L. 
Ellsworth, who took along Charles LaTrobe, 
the English traveler, and the immortal Wash- 
ington Irving, who wrote his experience into 
his “Tour on the Prairies.” 


As dragoons they made many “expeditions,” 
and on the most gruelling one they were ac- 
companied by George Catlin, from whose 
portraits and scenes we learn what the Indians 
of that day were like. Then after a few years 
the First Dragoons became the First Cavalry, 
and the old post even gave the new Second 
Cavalry a good start by billeting it for a few 
days while it shod its mounts and rested its 
thighs while enroute from Jefferson Barracks 
to Ft. Belknap, Texas, under Col Albert Sid- 
ney Johnson and Lt. Col. Robert E. Lee, for 
its first assignment. And Ft. Gibsons “baby 
was a sprightly youngster too, for when Gen. 
Leavenworth inspected the dragoons in June 
of 1834 he found the troops mounted by 
colors, on blacks, sorrels, whites, grays etc. 


Gibson, because of its varied routine, was a 
“hard school,” and scores of young Misters 
were sent straight from West Point to test 
their leadership, character and resourcefull- 
ness. Many went on to see a general’s flag 
outside their headquarters, but some resigned 
and stayed around. The Cherokee maidens 
were beautiful, and today some of Oklahoma’s 
leading families stem from these marriages. 


It has been inferred that off-duty life around 
here was not dull. Space permits only the 
mention of Capt. Thomas Henry, “not a 
West Pointer, and a hard drinker,’ who bet 
$100 that he could ride his horse up the steps 
of the quartermaster’s building and jump from 
the balcony—and won his bet. Shades of 
Hollywood! But be it said to the credit of 
the C.O., he was courtmartialled some time 
later, and dismissed for “conduct unbecoming 
etc., etc.” 


And in Major Ethan Allen Hitchcock’s 1842 
inspection report there is much said of the 
elaborate race track where everyone bet their 
shirts, the numerous professional gamblers 
about, the astonishing sight of pretty Indian 
women bootleggers and the like. However, the 
good major seemed a bit straight laced, for he 
writes little of the glittering officers’ balls, the 
lunch-basket picnics and the quite proper and 
well chaperoned woodland horseback rides— 
which didn’t quite measure up to Washington 
life. 


The old stockade rotted faster than it could 
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be repaired, and the sickly location close to 
the river led to a move in 1845 to build larger 
and better buildings onthe hill to the east, 
but work went slowly and a bad fire interfer- 
red, so that by 1855 only one new building was 
being occupied. The Cherokees finally con- 
vinced congress, or someone, that the fort was 
no longer necessary, and besides, they wanted 
the use of the boat landing, where as many 
as 20 steamboats from New Orleans and other 
points had landed in a single season to un- 
load all the government and Indian supplies 
for all posts and agencies as far west as New 
Mexico, to which points they were hauled un- 
der cavalry escorts from Gibson. 


So the order for abandonment was issued 
in June 1857, and by November the Cherokees 
had laid out a town site called Kee-Too-Wah. 
It soon blew up, however, for it got to be such 
a tough place that the townsite deal was called 
off. 


During the Civil War the Confederates held 
the site for a while, but soon lost it to the 
Federals, who dug extensive fortifications and 
called it Ft. Blunt after their commander in 
the Territory. At one time in 1863 some 6,000 
men and 18 cannon were encamped around 
it, and during the war they finished the stone 
structures which had been begun on the hill 
and erected several more. In May 1863 they 
had the old fort’s only battle. Gen Cooper, 
C.S.A., attacked but was repelled. 


The last Union soldiers to leave after the 
war were the 62nd Ill. Volunteer Infantry, 
who were relieved by a small detachment of 
the 10th Infantry regulars. They stayed un- 
til Sept. 1871, when it was again abandoned, 
along with Ft. Smith, but retained by the 
government as a military transportation depot 
on the old Texas road. 


Then the railroad came in ’72 and brought its 
influx of adventurers and bad men. All up 
and down the line the good folks yelled for 
protection, and a detachment of the famous 
colored 10th Cavalry of Indian fighting fame 
came over, put the roisterers in their place 
and occupied the fort until August 22, 1890. 
By way of diversion they also ran a horde of 
squatters out of the Chickasaw Nation and 
policed old Isparhecher’s “Green Peach War” 
in the Creek Nation. 


Nearby is the old post burying ground, 
Oklahoma’s only national cemetery. Its 2,500 
gtaves now include the dead from the ceme- 
teries of old Ft. Towson and Arbuckle, and 
1,900 are marked “unknown.” 

The Cherokee Agency was at Ft. Gibson for 
many years under Stokes and Butler. While 
Montfort Stokes was an ex-governor of North 
Carolina and Pierce M. Butler was ex-governor 


of South Carolina, the famous saying did not 
originate with them, for it seems that the in- 
tervals between drinks thereabout were indeed 
short. 


But Ft. Gibson was, withal, a fairly proper 
post and a reasonable tight and busy command, 
detachments from it temporarily reopened Ft. 
Smith, built Ft. Coffee, the two Ft. Waynes 
on the Illinois and the Spavinaw, old Ft. Ar- 


buckle at the Cimarron’s mouth and Camp 


Holmes on Little River, as well as selecting the 
site for Ft. Washita, as well as building roads 
to Ft. Smith, Ft. Arbuckle and the mouth of 
the Washita river. 
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While these detachments were thus engaged 
the men at the fort were under orders to wear 
white jackets and trousers at all drills and 
parades, and while one may, for a small fee, 
inspect the reconstructed stockade and even 
view the dark interior of the guard house, it 
must be remembered that a century ago that 
dark interior could be quickly viewed by mere- 
ly cussing within hearing of some officer’s 
womenfolk, 


Yes, it would take a hundred pages to tell 
the old fort’s story, and as many more to re- 
count its early services to the Oklahoma we 
know today. 
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FORT TOWSON 


The motorist who drives a mile or so north- works brings back the shadowy wraiths of 
east from the present little town of Ft. Tow- long-dead troopers to repopulate these remote 
son is likely to pass a rocky piece of pasture and neglected places, and studying the War 
land, at the back of which can be seen a few Department’s old ground plans, sketches and 
stone piles deep in a thicket of second-growth descriptions makes the sturdy old barracks 
saplings. There is nothing there to cause one buildings loom again in ghostly outline against 
to slow down, unless perchance one has been the sky. 
reading some of the several scholarly books inn £ 
which deal with early Oklahoma history. If n the case of Fort Towson, we learn that 
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this be the case, the temptation is strong to LE Aone Deo ae second oldest fort, pipe . 
ccf ourtand beatcerarouna itis teeta eeeeaes nose,” for when the garrison of Fort Smith 
eee ea ubinde allhacie (eteoricl abe aaa quit that post and struck out up the Arkansas 
soffonde the prettiestiamny qoseunhecoutee to found Fort Gibson, two more companies of 
Be ee a ee the seventh infantry, D and I who were down 
on Red River at Nachidotches and Sulphur 
Fork were getting their gear in order and 
paying up their local debts before moving 
out to the very fringe of the frontier to take 
Uncle Sam’s flag to the people out there. 
Major General Winfield Scott, commander 
of the western frontier, had ordered a new 
post in the vicinity of the Kiamichi. 


The saga of Ft. Towson, as well as the other 
early Oklahoma forts, has long since been ex- 
tracted from the original sources and presented 
in all its detail by such established and respect- 
ed authorities as Dr. Grant Foreman in his 
Advancing the Frontier, his A History of 
Oklahoma and earlier works, the late Dr. W. 


B. Morrison’s Military Posts and Camps in Many of Arkansas’ white settlers had gone 
Oklahoma, Miss Muriel Wright’s The Story way out into the Red river country. They 
of Oklahoma, and others. Reading their knew nothing and cared less about the prob- 
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able location of the western boundary of Ar- 
kansas Territory, so they set up a country out 
there which to their minds included everything 
north of the Spanish border and extended as 
far north and west as anyone cared to ven- 
ture. 


It was inevitable that they should begin 
to yell for protection, for they soon learned 
that they were in no place for a timid soul— 
or a poor shot. Osage bands were harassing 
the local Wichitas and Caddos, while bands of 
Cherokee and Quapaw hunters were every- 
where, bringing along their resentment at be- 
ing crowded and persecuted back in Arkansas 
and acting uppity around isolated settlers’ 
cabins. The place was full of dead-broke in- 
dividuals who had started for Austin’s Texas 
colony and been turned back or had backed 
out, and vicious gangs of maurauders were 
developing all along the cane brakes from 
Louisiana to Horse Prairie. 


So out came Major Alexander Cummings 
with his companies D and I to that troubled 
section and established therein a much needed 
fort. They unloaded their stuff on the left 
bank of Gates creek, a few miles up from 
where it flows into the Red, and began to make 
themselves comfortable—if not very effective. 

The May weather was good for woodchop- 
ping, and the two companies soon were hutted 
and had dug a good well. Then while fatigue 
details started on more permanent quarters 
the rest fared forth to ease the fears of the bet- 
ter element. They had to work under some- 
what of a handicap, unmounted as they were, 
with all the troublemakers on horses, and in 
addition to this handicap they had orders to 
be extremely discriminating. While roving 
bands of Kickapoos, Delawares and Shawnees 
were constantly the targets of complaints, they 
were classed by treaty as “friendly” and the 
army couldn’t take an hostile attitude toward 
them, but was expected to chastise any Osage, 
Wichita or other western bands that would 
stand still long enough to be caught by foot 
soldiers. As if some young immigrant Irish, 
German or Italian recruit could tell a Shaw. 
nee or a Kickapoo from any other Indian! 


Naturally the people began to be disappoint- 
ed with the puny amount of protection af- 
forded by the small, dismounted garrison, but 
it was the best the Army could do. There were 
no dashing frontier cavalrymen in those days. 
Even the first Dragoons had not yet been 
organized, and, against a gang of well mount- 
ed maurauders a flatfooted infantryman with 
a cranky, single-shot muzzle loader is not a 
very potent individual. 


Some settlers realized this, but most of them 
growled louder and louder. Not all the “es- 
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tablished” citizens could be called angels, how- 
ever. Some were making whiskey in defiance 
of the treaty of 1802 and didn’t like Majo: 
Cummings’ efforts to stop them. Dr. Fore- 
man’s books recount numetous squabbles be- 
tween the soldiers and these disgruntled citi- 
zens, with even the U.S. District Attorney for 
Arkansas getting mixed up in one and event- 
ually getting Major Cummings relieved. He 
was succeeded by Capt. R. B. Hyde, who had 
no better luck with the complicated and futile 
situation. 


In August of 1828 some Indians from the 
west swooped in and jumped six Towson 
soldiers fishing on the Kiamichi, killing two. 
The little dismounted garrison could do noth- 
ing, but the sutler rode all night rousing the 
whites, who came in with horses and went with 
the soldiers next day. They caught the raiders 
on the Blue, where they were having a big 
scalp dance, and killed practically all of them. 


The next year the post was abandoned. The 
settlers moaned that they were being left cold, 
but the soldiers calmly loaded their stuff onto 
four flatboats, shoved off downriver toward 
Ft. Jessup and washed their hands of the 
whole business. The whites burned most of 
the buildings to prevent the place from be- 
coming a stronghold for outlaws, and went 
home to mould a few more bullets and put 
stronger doors on their smokehouses. 


For about a year the charred ruin with its 
excellent well brooded on the bluffs above 
Gates creek. Then in November of 1831 
came the order to establish a permanent fort 
in the new country to which the Mississippi 
Choctaws were about to remove. 


The old site was chosen for the permanent 
fort. While it was rising among the ashes it 
was called Camp Phoenix, but it soon was 
given its old name of Cantonment Towson, 
in honor of the Army’s paymaster, Col. Na- 
than Towson. 


Sitting on its bluff, over a hundred feet 
above Gates creek, it needed no stockade. The 
ground plan and a study of remaining traces 
show that the buildings bordered three sides 
of the quadrangle, the open side facing south- 
east by south. The open side is shown in the 
accompanying sketch, although an earlier plan 
shows it occupied by some buildings which pro- 
bably were never built, or were temporary. 


Descriptions give the three sets of officers’ 
quarters as story-and-a-half with one story 
verandahs, three foot foundations and brick 
chimneys, traces of which still plainly mark 
the location of the “line.”’ The four single- 
story buildings along the east side were for 


offices, guardroom, recreation hall, non-coms’ 
quarters and men’s barracks, while the west 
line of four were quarters for non-coms and en- 
listed men. 


All buildings were of hewn logs and white- 
washed. Some books say “painted white” but 
lime was a necessity and white paint almost 
unknown on the frontier. 


The ground slopes gently toward the south, 
and the barracks, built on a level, rose higher 
and higher until the south ends of the last 
buildings were about nine feet above ground, 
the foundation walls forming a stone “first 
Floor” for use as kitchens and mess halls. 
These lower buildings had great stone chim- 
neys with fireplaces nine feet wide—big 
enough to turn a whole side of beef on the 
spit. 


Gravel walks surrounded the quadrangle and 
the men planted shade trees in front of the 
barracks and quarters. Sprouts from some 
of these have grown into trees a foot in di- 
ameter. Some distance off to the southeast 
was the post hospital, and to the west the sut- 
ler’ store, poultry yards and gardens, barns 
and shops, as well as the post cemetary. 


Historians do not reveal that Towson was a 
very busy post. Aside from the building of a 
road to the mouth of the Washita not many 
activities are recorded, and with so few haz- 
ardous military chores an average garrison 
would have let its boredom provide its officers 
with a variety of disciplinary problems, but 
not Towson’s people. There were no average 
garrison. In fact they were the talk of the 
army for a time. Gen. Leavenworth praised 
their morality and the Rev. Cyrus Kingsbury 
elaborated constantly on the virtues of the 
Towson personnel. From Rev. W. H. Goode’s 
little book, Outposts of Zion, we learn that 
large numbers of the men were religious and 
there were two prayer meetings a week for 
a time. The post was dry for many years, 
there was a flourishing temperance society as 
well as a Sunday School and preaching. The 


C. O. sometimes read the Scriptures and ex- 
pounded a bit when there was no visiting 
minister around. 


In 1842 the Third Infantry companies were 
relieved by two companies of the Second Dra- 
goons, and no mention is made of their piety. 
Barns, corrals and picket lines soon gave the 
place a horsey look, and no doubt the little 
Choctaw kids thereabout picked up some 
choice items from the stable sergeants’ vocab- 
ulary. 


That same year the whole Sixth Infantry 
camped there for a time, and the place became 
a regular camping stop for troops enroute to 
the Mexican War. This activity held it up 
for a while, but soon General Zachary Taylor 
chose a site for a new fort out on the Washita 
and Towson began to fade. After the Mexican 
War part of the Fifth infantry occupied it 
until June of 1851, then K Company of the 
Seventh Infantry took it over, and it drowsed 
away three years as a one company post while 
new Ft. Washita was blooming into maturity 
farther west. 


It served its last three-year hitch as a Q.M. 
depot on the Ft. Smith-Ft. Washita road, until 
the order to abandon came on June 8, 1854, 
and none too soon, for it seems that a big 
storm had just blown off most of the roofs 
and otherwise speeded the parting garrison. 


Agent Douglas Cooper used it for a while 
for agency storage, but in a few years a fire 
razed most of the buildings and he gave up 
all use of it. 


During the Civil War it was a Confederate 
rendezvous, and it was here that Gen. Stand 
Watie surrendered what was said to be the 
last Confederate command to give up in 1865. 


Until a few years ago the southernmost of the 
big stone chimneys stood defiantly amid the 
rubble, but it, at last, is down. Most of the 
brick and stone have been hauled away for 
barns and such, and the obliteration of the 
smart fort that was Towson is about complete. 
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FORT WAYNE 


Not only we, but our fathers and mothers 
and many of our grandparents have always 
thought of Seattle, San Diego, Brownsville, 
Miami, Bangor and Sault St. Marie as places 
in the United States, together with all the 
thousands of other places which dot the vast- 
ness that lies between them. So it is hard for 
us to realize that back in 1839 we didn’t own 
two thirds of this great area, and no one was 
quite sure just where our western boundary 
was. 


To us the Louisiana Purchase was just a lot 
of mountains, prairies, woods and Indians, 
and the high strategists of our little muzzle- 
loading Army thought that a string of forts 
stretching from cold Minnesota’s Fort Snelling 
down to the lush and sultry Brazos bottoms 
would be about the last word in protection 
for our western frontier. 


Ignoring the fact that the tide of settlement 
was liable to roll right on and leave their 
string of proposed forts, the generals in Wash- 


ington kept mulling over the idea. They even 
had Capt. Joseph Bonnell build a hundred 
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and forty miles of military road at the south 
end of the line, and another road was estab- 
lished a good part of the way from Ft. Smith 
to Ft. Leavenworth. Then when they realized 
that Ft. Coffee wasn’t protecting anything, ex- 
cept Indians from whiskey, its garrison was 
ordered to move north and set up business at 
a new stand. 


Capt. John Stuart took his C company of the 
Seventh Infantry from Coffee in October of 
1838 and moved up to a point where the IIli- 
nois river crosses the present Arkansas-Okla- 
homa line. There he set about the construc- 
tion of a new cantonment to be called Fort 
Wayne. The men were hutted in for the win- 
ter, and were preparing materials for the 
permanent buildings when the top sergeants 
sick report began to look like his company 
roster. 


Coming from the high, dry eminence of 
Swallow Rock to a low, miasmic location was 
too much for the troops. They knew nothing 
of sanitary precautions, boiling their drink- 
ing water, or of the vicious practices of car- 


rier mosquitos, back in those days, so the sick 
list sometimes ran as high as a hundred or 
more. Of course many died; among them 
the gallant Captain Stuart, and the following 
spring the Infantry was relieved by two com- 
panies of mounted Dragoons. 


Lt. Col. Richard B. Mason took over, and 
soon it was decided that the post was in a bad 
location, so the whole project was moved some 
distance north to a point just southwest of 
present Maysville, Arkansas, on a little branch 
of Spavinaw Creek. 


Here the fort was begun all over again, on 
a stretch of level ground in a bend of the little 
branch and hard by a gushing spring of fine 
water which no doubt influenced the choice of 
location. 


The men lived in tents until rude log huts 
with stick-and-mud chimneys were built, then 
found that they had to use them for storage 
instead of barracks until one of the permanent 
buildings could be roofed in for a storehouse. 
They then occupied the huts and worked on 
the permanent buildings, which were to be of 
frame construction with weatherboarding, 
shingle roofs and all the comforts. 


A saw mill was set up about fifteen miles 
from the fort, which was on the military road 
which has been very well improved from Ft. 
Gibson for a considerable distance toward St. 
Louis, and soon the place was piled high with 
good lumber and materials. A good many 
civilian carpenters and other artisans were em- 
ployed to help the army people, and a good 
deal of money was spent on the place, for this 
was to be no crude frontier diggings but a 
real credit to the big plan for the chain of 
defenses which was to stretch far and wide 
along our country’s unprotected western 


border! 


They did erect a picket stockade around 
the post, however, for some of the men kept 
getting into brawls with both Cherokees and 
whites at certain rowdy spots on the Arkansas 
line and the officers became alarmed after the 
evidence in some killings pointed rather 
strongly toward the soldiers and took this pre- 
caution against possible reprisal. 


A ground plan of the post, on file in the 
office of the Chief of Engineers, Dept. of the 
Army, evidently was made in connection with 
“estimates and requests for funds,” and be- 
fore the building actually began, for it does 
not exactly correspond to a report from New 
Orleans headquarters of an on-the-spot de- 
scription submitted by Major Ethan Allen 
Hitchcock in 1842. Coinciding elements of 
all three were used in developing the accom- 
panying sketch. 
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Everything pointed to a normal existence for 
Ft. Wayne. The same whiskey troubles which 
had plagued Ft. Coffee were to be found 
around here in no small degree. Nearby Mays- 
ville was little more than a long row of shacks 
sitting right on the Arkansas line, every other 
one of which was a “grocery,” meaning noth- 
ing more or less than a groggery. The Army 
was attending strictly to Army affairs, the 
Indian Agents were diligently looking after 
the interests of the Indian Agents, the con- 
tractors for the recent Cherokee immigration 
were busy bribing here and there to smooth 
things over so they would come out with their 
hides and their new-made fortunes, and the 
Cherokees were in the middle of their bitter 
feud over the killing of Major Ridge, John 
Ridge and Elias Boudinot, three leaders in the 
minority group that had favored and who had 
signed the fateful treaty which resulted in all 
the scandalous goings on which Major Hitch- 
cock had come out to investigate. 


So many rumblings had reached the ears 
of authorities that Hitchcock, a major in the 
Eighth Infantry, was sent to the Indian Ter- 
ritory to make a thorough study of the con- 
ditions there and tell all. He did just that. 


For some years he had been stationed in 
St. Louis, where he served as disbursing officer 
for the funds of the Indian service in the West. 
There he helped to clean up a number of 
frauds among Indian agents on the upper 
Mississippi. When, in 1838, Congress passed 
a bill requiring the post to be filled by a civil- 
ian he returned to regular duty, but his great 
faculty for observation and record of fair 
dealing did not go unobserved, and in 1841 he 
was offered the post of Commissioner of In- 
dian Affairs but declined it in favor of his 
chosen Army career. 


Being a man of scholarly accomplishments 
and a prolific writer, he made voluminous 
notes wherever he went and kept a private 
journal during his entire life. From this journ- 
al, so ably edited and copiously annotated by 
Dr. Grant Foreman, we are able to get a good 
picture of what was going on around Ft. Wayne 
during the time it was plugging away at the 
idea of becoming one of the regular establish- 
ments for frontier protection. 


Hitchcock was something of a straight-laced, 
pious teetotaler, but a very efficient soldier, 
and when he arrived at Ft. Wayne, where 
he stayed 10 days in January of 1842, he gave 
the place one look and began to snort. 


He had just come from Ft. Gibson, where 
Col. Mason had harped continually about the 
shoddy equipment his soldiers were getting, 
such as carbines which blew off the stock and 


would not stand 20 firings, saddle trees of 
pine which broke under an ordinary man and 
ruined the horses’ backs, bits that could be 
twisted and broken with the bare hands, and 
leather gear that was so spongy it came apart 
after a wetting. So Hitchcock was in a critical 
mood when he hit Ft. Wayne, and the first 
thing he noted was that it would have a hard 
time finding anything to protect. 


It was in the middle of thickly settled and 
well cultivated Cherokee farming country 
which had an unusually large proportion of 
mixed bloods and intermarried whites who ap- 
peared more orderly and prosperous than the 
folks across the Arkansas line. The neat farm 
homes of the white Thompson brothers just 
across the branch from the fort and the busy 
store of Lynch, Buffington and J. A. Thomp- 
son not so far away gave no evidences for the 
need of a military establishment thereabout. 
So the good major’s conclusions were quickly 
arrived at. 


Perhaps purposely, he mentions no military 
duties being performed but elaborates on an 
account of a Cherokee ball a couple of miles 
from the post, attended by one Lieut. Ewell 
who related that about forty Cherokee ladies 
were there and as many Cherokee gentlemen,” 
and some white men.” His particular back- 
ground would not permit his omitting that 
statement. 


It seems that the “ball” was a good old 
square dance that lasted for 22 hours without 
intermission, except for breakfast, and wore 
out two negro fiddlers and ended up with a 
third. Under a bed was the customary jug, 
from which a tumbler occasionally was filled 
and passed around. The Lieutenant didn’t 
partake, so he said. 


The major also noted that Wayne could 
hardly fit into the proposed chain of frontier 
defenses as it was only 80 miles from Ft. Smith 
and more than 200 from Leavenworth, so he 
suggested that it be abandoned and a post 
built much farther north. Ft. Scott was the 
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result of this suggestion. 


The garrison was four companies of Dra- 
goon detachments, and although Hitchcock 
minimized its usefulness it was by no means 
idle. Several very valuable road building, 
scouting and surveying expeditions were based 
from here. 


His judgment was respected, however, and 
on May 26, 1842, orders came to abandon. 
From his and other reports we know that one 
large two-company barracks had been finished, 
the frame up for another, two sets of two- 
story officers’ quarters, with verandahs 
on both sides, were built but not yet roofed, 
and the framing was all cut for another build- 
ing, perhaps a hospital. The locations were 
no doubt the same as shown on contemporary 
ground plans. 


The site went back to the Cherokees who 
made no known use of the property until 1845 
when Stand Watie and his followers took it 
over as a camping and drilling place during 
the tensest days of the political troubles in the 
Nation. In 1846 the Ridge Party held a con- 
vention there and sent a delegation to Wash- 
ington asking that the Nation be divided, but 
this little “rebellion” didn’t pan out. Then 
we hear no more of Ft. Wayne until the out- 
break of the big rebellion in 1861. 


On July 19, 1861 Stand Watie used it in 
assembling his First Cherokee Mounted Rifles 
for service with the Confederacy, and the next 
July Col. Weer came down with his Kansas 
militiamen and “loyal” Indians and gave the 
Confederated a licking in the vicinity. 


In time the habitations disappeared, and 
the name began to apply to the location rather 
than to the particular spot. Today the folks 
in Delaware county will speak of shooting 
some quail “over by Ft. Wayne” when not one 
in a hundred can point to the actual corn- 
field where Spring plowing occasionally turns 
up a fire-darkened stone or two that once was 
a part of some Dragoon squad’s fireplace. 
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OLD FORT ARBUCKLE 


Historians often have pointed out that An- 
drew Jackson’s Indian Policy deserved no little 
criticism, and that his record as chief execu- 
tive followed rather closely the old shoot-and- 
then-look pattern of his career as a soldier. 
It was only natural that, with a man in the 
White House whom they looked upon as an 
Injun hater, the southerners who had been 
waiting since 1802 for the Government to do 
something about the Indians among whom 
they were living would begin manufacturing 
all sorts of incidents to stir things up— leav- 
ing the problem of arranging for the Indians 
with Uncle Sam. 


So the Government, in character, “started 
the wagon before the traces were hitched” 
and hurried up the bungled removal of the 
five Civilized Tribes to Indian Territory with- 
out checking up on what the Plains tribes out 
here intended to do about it. 


True, the Osages had signed up to leave in 
1825, and had withdrawn from the lower 
reaches of the Grand and Verdigris following 
the arrival of the first Creek immigrants, but 


they hadn’t withdrawn very far. Their villages 
still were along the upper parts of these rivers 
and their hunting trails all up and down the 
Arkansas still carried a fairly heavy traffic 
of hunters into the southwestern buffalo 
country. They still were enjoying their desul- 
tory warfare with the Old Settler Cherokees 
along the lower Arkansas and east of the 
Grand, and were in no hurry to give up the 
role of problem children, in which they seem- 
ed to take a certain amount of pride. 


Thus the “bold Wah-Sha-She,” by their 
businesslike but faintly arrogant comings and 
goings across the Arkansas at a dozen points, 
kept the disheartened Creeks pretty well bot- 
tled up for several years. 


The first Creeks were content to huddle 
around Fort Gibson, draw rations and look 
bewildered, but as a few of their mixed-blood 
leaders began to arrive, the Army, with their 
help, was able to induce them to start settling 
in the fertile lands west of the Verdigris. In 
a year or so the Creek families were settled so 
thickly for twelve or fifteen miles up the 


Arkansas that their improvements joined, but 
that was as far as it went. From there on 
northwest it still was Osage country. 


An old report says the “Tal-l-se” (Tulwa- 
ahassee) were settled at the mouth of the 
Verdigris, and Loomis places them there in 
his Scenes in the Indian Country. Then, in 
1850, the Bureau of Topographical Engineers 
showing a settlement called “Talassee” far up 
the Arkansas at the present site of Tulsa, some- 
thing for which the establishment of Old Fort 
Arbuckle can be thanked. Its establishment 
came about this way: 


In 1831 the government, seeing that some- 
thing had to be done, sent the Rev. Isaac Mc- 
Coy out into the plains country to inspect it 
for the immigrant Indians and to find out 
the attitude of the plains tribes. If it was not 
so good he was to smooth things over as best 
he could until the Army could take proper 
steps to make them see the light. His escort 
was under Lt. James L. Dawson, whose men 
blazed a road along the north side of the Ar- 
kansas to near the mouth of the Cimarron, 
where he crossed to go on west. This road 
was followed in the main by Commissioner 
Ellsworth in 1832, when he was accompanied by 
Washington Irving, and the country is de- 
scribed in Irving’s “A Tour on the Prairies.” 


The next year, Gen. Henry Leavenworth, 
commander of the Southwestern Department 
with headquarters at Ft. Gibson, sent Lt. Daw- 
son out again to make a survey for three ad- 
vanced posts to be scattered from the Cimar- 
ron down to Little River, hoping by these re- 
mote pinpoints of power to overawe the cun- 
ning and resourceful people who had been 
getting along nicely out there for hundreds 
of years. 


Dawson came back and made his recom. 
mendations, and the following June Brevet 
Major George Birch took two companies of 
the Seventh Infantry and set out for the loca- 
tion which Dawson had suggested for a post at 
the mouth of the Cimarron. His column fol- 
lowed the “Dawson Road” to a point two and 
a half miles southeast of the Cimarron’s mouth 
where he chose a nice dry ridge in a fairly 
open spot which afforded a good view of the 
surrounding terrain. 


It was beside one of the old Osage hunting 
trails which came down from the northeast 
and crossed the Arkansas at a point south of 
the site, and was not far from a good stand 
of cedar, which works into house logs and 
pickets much easier than oak or hickory. 


While the men were getting things set up 
the word came that they had an extra chore to 
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do. The steamboat “William Parsons,” a 
craft of 116 tons, had started from Ft. Gibson 
loaded with supplies for the new post. No 
such boat had ever ascended the Arkansas 
past the mouth of the Verdigris before, so 
the skipper didn’t know just what was up 
there. Of course it was high water, or he 
would never have attempted it, but without 
the steady contribution of the Grand the Ar- 
kansas is liable to fall very far and very fast 
and that is what it did. The captain saw the 
danger signs and unloaded his cargo for a 


quick dash back to Gibson before being ground- 
ed. 


Birch’s people had to go back and lug the 
stuff to camp before it was appropriated for 
non-military purposes, and then resumed the 
digging of a well and the cutting of cedar 
poles. 


Like the commanders of several other details 
working out of Ft. Gibson, Maj. Birch flatter- 
ed his “Old Man” by calling the new post Camp 
Arbuckle. There had been some other camps 
around Ft. Gibson called Arbuckle, but they 
were overnight affairs, and the apparent 
permanency of the post near the Cimarron 
caused it to acquire the name of Fort Arbuckle. 
Then after the big post of later years was 
named Fort Arbuckle the long dead camp on 
the Arkansas was called Old Fort Arbuckle. 


A carefully drawn and neatly lettered 
ground plan, obtained from the office of the 
Chief of Engineers, U.S.A., and probably 
made by Major Birch, reveals that the post 
was composed of a picket stockade with one 
blockhouse at the northeast corner. This 
blockhouse was 25 feet square, the lower half 
setting square with the fort and the upper 
half at an angle of 45 degrees. Inside were 
five log buildings, arranged around three sides 
of a parade sixty yards square. 


On the north side was a double officers’ 
quarters, each room 22 feet square with a six 
foot open space between. It was joined on the 
east by a kitchen of round logs which was con- 
nected to the quarters by a heavy stone chim- 
ney of the double-mouth variety. 


On the east was a similar building for of- 
ficers with the same type chimney, but the 
kitchen was not built. On the west the com- 
pany quarters were of two 22 by 22 rooms 
of hewed logs connected by a double-mouth 
chimney. The round-log kitchen was separate, 
and had a stick-and-mud chimney. 


As this would not house the two companies, 
to say nothing of a third company which was 
added later, it is evident that there were other 
huts outside the stockade, for there was no 


great danger outside and’ that embellishment 
soon proved itself to be nothing more than 
such, 


At the southeast corner of the parade was 
a covered well, and beyond these few facts the 
old ground plan sayeth not, but it must have 
served its purpose well, for by November 11 
of that same year it had done whatever it was 
going to do and its book was closed. 


The garrison must have spent the entire 
time from June to November swinging the 
spade, trowel, hammer, broadaxe and adcze, 
while the C. O. smoked out some profitable 
sessions with the kihekahs of the surrounding 
Osage bands, for it was not long before the 
Indians were leisurely pulling out toward the 
north and the encouraged Creeks were extend- 
ing clearings farther up the Arkansas. 


One wonders what was in some of the “let- 
ters home” when the men got word they were 
to pull out and leave all that work before it 
had had time to collect even one tiny mush- 
room, or a friendly centipede or two. One 
thing can be said of the Army in the early 
Indian Territory, it certainly kept itself busy. 


In Vol. XI of the Chronicles of Oklahoma 
Dr. James H. Gardner of Tulsa tells of a visit 
he made to the site of Old Fort Arbuckle some 
years ago. Its exact location was something 
that had slipped quietly out of the memories 
of all the old timers of the vicinity, but luckily 
he had learned that a very old Creek, Lincoln 
Postoak, living some miles to the south, had 
been raised near the place. After Dr. Gardner 
and Dr. Grant Foreman had interviewed the 
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aged Indian and established the accuracy of 
his memory concerning other events and con- 
ditions, Dr. Gardner and some other gentle- 
men took him to where he said the fort had 
been. 


There, in the field of Bud Anderson, were 
the piles of stones and rubble that marked the 
location of the old chimneys, all arranged in 
a pattern which proved beyond doubt that it 
was the fort site. 


The quarter section, range and township 
were carefully noted, and thus was a pin put 
in the historical map of Oklahoma to matk 
a place which, up to that time, the historians 
had only been able to point out with an “right 
about here” and a jab of the finger. 


Postoak was able to point out the spot only 
because the old buildings had been used for 
many years after their abandonment as a mili- 
tary post. It seems that at one time there was 
a sort of trading post there, and without a 
doubt it was preserved for a while as a camping 
place of the wagoners who almost made a 
highway of the old Osage hunting trail as they 
passed on their way to California and other 
points west. 


It is entertaining, at least, to imagine that 
some parts of Old Fort Arbuckle withstood 
the elements and time until after the Osages 
were brought back down here in 1872, and 
that some wrinkled old warrior from Black 
Dog’s village might have seen the crumbling 
chimneys in the little green clearing and, re- 
membering them from his youth, raised his 
hand with a friendly, ‘sHow!” 
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FORT WASHITA 


In the extreme northwest corner of Bryan 
county a side road turns off the main highway 
and runs some three miles west to a good camp- 
ing site on the bank of that branch of Lake 
Texoma which once was the bottomlands of 
the Washita river. Just short of where the 
road hits the water it passes a patch of thin 
woods, and through the trees can be seen the 
battered and fire-gutted walls of a great, two- 
story stone building, standing resolutely and 
staring at the world with blank, windowless 
eyes like a stubborn fighter who is out on his 
feet but refuses to go down. 


Seeing such a building in such an isolated 
place probably has caused many a passing 
fisherman to wonder “what on earth,” and it is 
a pity that some sort of roadside marker is 
not there to tell them that it is what is left 
of the main barracks of old Fort Washita, and 
that its first stones were laid a century ago. 


Fort Washita was the result of the Army 
finally “registering in” on a really strategic 
spot for an Indian Territory post, after brack- 
eting the frontier with such “sighting shots” 
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as Fort Coffee, Old Arbuckle, Wayne and 
Towson. Old “Rough and Ready” Zachary 
Taylor, then general in command of the second 
military district, picked the site, chose the 


name, and wrote the order for it back in 
1842. 


From the first it was planned as a permanent 
post, as it was ideally located to protect the 
Chickasaws and Choctaws from being contin- 
ually pestered by the wild tribes from the 
west and audacious whites from south of the 


Red. 


In Wm. B. Morrison’s Posts and Camps in 
Oklahoma we find the names of most of Fort 
Washita’s commanders, and the fact that its 
first garrison was companies A and I of the 
second dragoons under Capt. George A. H. 
Black. The dragoons were the Army’s first 
mounted troops, and an army mount had to be 
fed, groomed and watered before his master 
could call his soul his own, so the saw and 
hammer had to divide the time with the curry 
comb and feed bag, and Washita’s early struc- 
tures probably were crude affairs. 


In time, however, the garrison was housed 
in comfortable log buildings, but it was seven 
years before the fatigue details began to mix 
the mortar and cut the stones which were to 
stand until long after the cavalry arm had been 
scratched off the organization tables and the 
Indian frontier had disappeared from every- 
where except the cinema screen. 


The great stone barracks was indeed an im- 
posing thing to behold in those days, especial- 
ly in such a wilderness location, and probably 
was inspired by the fact that the gold rush to 
California was on, and the almost constant 
stream of wagons traversing the southern route 
needed lots of help between Fort Gibson and 
the Red river crossing. Brevet Lt. Col. Dixon 
S. Miles, the C.O. in 1849, probably envisioned 
the future need of a large garrison and several 
such buildings, but the gold rush was almost 
over by the time the roof was on this one, as 
it took almost two years to build it. 


Up to that time Washita had got along 
fairly well in its sturdy log buildings, set in 
a quadrangle with the commander, chaplain 
and adjutant occupying cabins off to the east 
and the guardhouse and commissary buildings 
off to the west, but seven years of hard use 
saw them beginning to give way at the seams 


Back in 1844 the good missionary, Rev. W. 
H. Goode visited the post. In his Outposts 
of Zion he showers compliments on the piety 
of the Fort Towson personnel, but has no such 
good words for Washita. While at Towson the 
C.O. sometimes read and expounded the Scrip- 
tures and a big Sunday School was flourishing, 
it seems that at Washita things were a bit on 
the wicked side, from Rev. Goode’s viewpoint, 
and he notes that while the C.O. arranged for 
him to preach and was courteous enough to 
escort him to the door of the meeting, the 
duties of the military seemed so pressing that 
he didn’t go in to hear the preaching. 


The big stone barracks was erected by Lt. 
E. T. Abbott, the post quartermaster at the 
time, and their sturdy defiance of the elements 
for so many years might be attributed to his 
excellent engineering training. On the draw- 
ings of the building, obtained by the writer 
from the office of the Quartermaster General, 
the neat ruled letters are in the best engineer’s 
style, and dimensions noted indicate quite a 
bit of figuring. Such dimensions as “Area of 
2 company rooms, quarters 1302.13 sq. ft. each; 
area of 2 messrooms and kitchens 1338.22 sq. 
ft. each; area of 2 root cellars 268.24 sq. ft. 
each—etc.”’, really told Washington what was 
going on out in the far west—down to the 


hundredth of an inch! 
But the clerks in the Q.M.G.O. got no useful 
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information from the drawings, for the good 
lieutenant labeled them ‘Ft. Washita, C.N.” 
and on one some:'clerk, queried in pencil, 
“Cheyenne Nation?”, and another prompted, 
“No Indian Territory.” 


From such drawings, and a careful examina- 
iion of the remaining ruins, the writer de- 
veloped the accompanying picture of Washita 
just prior to its abandonment by U.S. troops 
in 1861. It served before the days of photo- 
graphy, so the first photos of it were merely 
pictures of its ruins. One such snapshot, loan- 
ed by Mrs. Lester O’Riley of Durant, was taken 
half a century ago while the place was occupied 
by the Colbert family. It shows the big bar- 
racks, caved in at one end, with the other end 
fitted out with a jerry roof and curtains at 
the windows. 


Although the gold rush soon subsided, it 
was evident that Fort Washita still had a long, 
hard job to do. The “great raft” of silt and 
debris which had hindered navigation on the 
Red river had been broken and boats were 
coming up. ‘The civilized Indians were scat- 
tering out and establishing good farms all 
around, while north Texas also was filling up 
fast with bona fide settlers, mostly from Ken- 
tucky, Tenneessee and Alabama, whose pioneer 
fever was inherited from their hair-triggered 
fathers. This made it all the more convenient 
for the pestiferous Comanches et. al. to have 
a little raiding fun just any time and anywhere. 


And they did. 
So, in July of 1854 a board of officers con- 


vened at Washita to see what improvements 
it needed to bring it up to snuff. The C. O. 
evidently was a good talker, for the addition 
of other stone buildings resulted. His ad- 
jutant, Ist Lt. H. G. Gibson, 2nd Inf., had 
someone, perhaps the sergeant-major, prepare 
a ground plan of the existing buildings to ac- 
company the inspection report. This worthy 
crow-quilled his legends on the plan as beauti- 
fully as Mr. Spencer himself could have done, 
but his engineering was pretty sloppy. He 
makes little squares denoting the quarters of 
the C.O., the officers, the chaplain, the ad- 
jutant, the soldiers and the laundresses, as well 
as the hospital, Q.M. warehouse, guard house, 
chapel, schoolroom and the various kitchens, 
noting that several are “old and delapidated,” 
but he got his sketch too large for his paper it 
seems. 


He takes care of the rest by adding a note: 
“There are besides, a rude log structure, used 
as a stable by Light Co. C, 2nd Artillery, to 
the left of the post, and old sheds for quarter- 
masters stables also a log building (delapidat- 
ed) used as a blacksmith shop—a frame house 
used as a carpenter shop and an unsafe maga. 


zine near the garrison. The plan shows merely 
the number and relative position of the build- 
ings without regard to accuracy in other re- 
spects.” 


Anxious to visualize Washita in its later 
active years, the writer contacted every author- 
ity he knew. Dr. Grant Foreman remembered 
seeing a tiny sketch reprinted in Harper’s Pic. 
torial History of the Civil War, but a dozen 
libraries reported that they only wished that 
they had a copy. Then, months later, the 
gracious Miss Nellie Minnick of the Western 
History Dept., Denver Public Library, finally 
found the original picture on pp. 172 of Har- 
per’s Weekly of March 16, 1861, and furnished 
photostats of it. 


It is a rather distant view, but shows that 
the officers, at least, got their new improve- 
ments. The old log quarters off to one side 
were replaced by stone cottages along the east 
and an apartment on the south of the parade 
ground. The quartermaster building also was 
stone, and appeared behind the apartment. 


The accompanying text was interesting, and 
evidence that the east thought of Indian Ter- 
ritory as merely the Texas frontier. It says 
in part,” We publish on page 172, from views 
furnished by a draughtsman in the employ of 
the General Government, pictures of the three 
principal forts of Texas, which, according to 
latest advices, have just been surrendered by 
General Twiggs to the seccessionists. In con- 
nection with the event, we may mention that 
one of the last acts of the late Administration 
was the dismissal of General Twiggs from the 
Army for Treason . . . Fort Wachita (sic), 
situated on the (Indian) Reserve, sixty miles 
southeasterly from Arbuckle, at latest dates 
was also said to have been siezed by the Texan 
troops. It was, or is, garrisoned by two com- 
panies First Cavalry, Captain Carr; command- 
er, Captain Wood. It was near here, in Oc- 
tober, 1858, that Major Earl Van Dorn en- 
countered and utterly routed the Comanches 
in a pitched battle.” 


The good editor notes General Twiggs’ 
“dismissal,” after he was all dressed up in a 
gray uniform, but he evidently didn’t know 
that Van Dorn had resigned to join the Con- 
federacy and even then was on his way to 
Texas to force the surrender of U. S. troops 
under Col. Reeve and Major Sibley, two “hold- 
outs” whom Gen. Twiggs had failed to in- 
fluence. Anyway, Van Dorn was something 
of a hero to eastern city folk at the time, for 
he had just recovered from an arrow wound 
he had picked up during the “utter rout” the 
editor speaks of. The fight at the Wichita 


village, southeast of present Rush Springs, was 
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a surprise attack on a Comanche party which 
had just signed a treaty at Ft. Arbuckle and 
had stopped off at the Wichita village to do 
a little gambling before returning to Texas— 
to promptly break their word, no doubt. The 
story in all its detail of misunderstanding and 
lack of proper army liaison is told in W. S. 
Nye’s Carbine and Lance. 


Little Van Dorn looked like Edgar Allen 
Poe. He could ride like Poe could write— 
and did. A few months later when our editor 
heard of Van Dorn’s major general rank and 
his command of the Army of the West, C.S.A., 
he probably wished that Comanche’s arrow had 


been a bit more effective. 


In 1854 Col. Braxton Bragg, later a Con- 
federate general, commanded Fort Washita 
for a time, but by 1858 it had slumped to a 
one-company outpost, with Ft. Arbuckle taking 
all the Indian punches from the west. Then 
Col. W. H. Emory reported that it still was 
“highly important” and May 1, 1861, found 
it again occupied by four troops of cavalry. 
On that day the Texans showed up and took 
over, allowing the garrison to ride north and 
leave their arms. 


The Confederates occupied it all through the 
Civil War, part time as a garrison and part 
time as one of General Pike’s supply depots. 
It was possibly during its depot days that its 
delapidation began, for late in the war the 
Confederate inspector general called it a wreck 
with no care taken of it. 


After the war Confederate Major General 
Douglas Cooper, former Chickasaw agent, 
lived there until his death in 1879 and was 
buried there. 


The site finally went back to the Chickasaw 
Nation, and Charles Colbert got it as his al- 
lotment. He fixed up a home in the big shell 
of the old barracks building, but in the 1930’s 
even that part burned and the Colbert family 
built a little house from the stones lying about. 
Both the early artist’s sketch and Mrs. O’Riley’s 
snapshots show a heavy stone wall surround- 
ing the whole place, not a vestige of which can 
be seen today. One wonders what farmers 
could have found for all those thousands of 
tons of stone. 


Besides the big barracks, ruins of the of- 
ficers’ apartment and some chimneys and 
foundations remain, but literally the place to- 
day is just a farmhouse with a fort in its back 
yard. 


If the big fish of Lake Texoma ever lure 
the reader down that side road, old Fort 
Washita is worth stopping to see. 
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NEW FORT ARBUCKLE 


Out on the western frontier that was to be- 
come southern Oklahoma a matter of eight 
or ten years was a long, long time, and be- 
tween the years of 1842 and 1850 staunch old 
Ft. Washita had seen its role change from that 
of a wilderness outpost to a sort of law-and- 
order center in the midst of a fairly well set- 
tled Choctaw-Chickasaw farming section. 


Most of the Chickasaws had moved out into 
their “district” and were well to the west, and 
the place where shooting soldiers were needed 
was out where the Comanches were pestering 
the newer Chickasaw settlements. 


So Capt. R. B. Marcy and his D company 
of the fifth infantry was sent out to establish 
a new post, late in 1850, and picked a site a 
little south of the Canadian. The men spent 
the winter there, erecting a long log barracks 
and four officers’ huts, but by spring it was 
evident that the place wouldn’t do. 


A new site was chosen near Wild Horse 
creek, a few miles west of the Washita river, 
and a permanent post was started. It was 
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named Arbuckle for Gen. Matthew Arbuckle, 
long the commander of troops in this section, 
who recently had died in line of duty. This 
was the fourth camp or post to have been 
named for him. 


In June of 1852 Maj. George Anderson 
brought some troops of the seventh infantry 
and assumed command, while Marcy went back 
to Washita to prepare for his expedition up 
the Arkansas the next year. 


When Marcy returned he told of a southern 
route to the west which he had found, and 
many parties of California-bound people came 
by Ft. Arbuckle during the following years. 
When Ft. Towson was abandoned in 1854, the 
troops came out to augment the garrison of 


Ft. Arbuckle. 


For the next four years the troops there 
mixed carpentering with soldiering, and the 
post grew and grew. Sturdy log barracks and 
all sorts of auxiliary buildings went up all over 
the place, its detachments ranged far and wide, 


and the Kiowas, Comanches, Wichitas and Cad- 


dos saw all this and began to behave like little 
gentlemen. But not for long. 


Way out in the valley of the Great Salt Lake 
the folks had wanted a “State of Deseret,” 
open to Mormons only, but had got a “Terri- 
tory of Utah,” open to everybody, and the 
“gentiles” were pouring in. ‘Tempers flared, 
and a lot of shooting resulted. 


The seventh infantry was pulled out of its 
Indian Territory posts and sent out there, 
leaving Washita and Arbuckle practically 
empty. Lots of fort and no garrison. The 
accompanying picture of Arbuckle was devel- 
oped from a ground plan and ten sketches 
furnished the writer by the War Department, 
and shows the place as it looked at that time. 


The Comanches complained that they had 
hunted off their western ranges and asked per- 
mission to come farther east into the spaces 
where the Chickasaws had not settled, so the 
“Leased District” was obtained for them. The 
old men behaved, but the young bucks kept 
up their raids into north Texas and acted up 
generally. The “District” was a haven to 
which they could return and look innocent 
for a few days, and the Texas troops could not 
follow. On one occasion, however, Capt. John 
Ford and a company of Texas Rangers follow- 
ed them up and chastised them severely. 


The post was under Capt. W. E. Prince, 
with one company of infantry as a guard, and 
the Comanches could count, so they had them- 
selves a picnic, wild Indian style. Thousands 
of them were all over the place, with no re- 
gard to the boundary of their “Leased Dis- 
trict.” 


The military blood of old Col. Douglas 
Cooper, detached as Indian agent, began to 
boil. He “returned” himself to “active duty” 
and got up an “army” of about a hundred 
Chickasaws and whites and went out to war 
on the Comanches. But of course he couldn’t 
find them. Comanches never were dumb peo- 
ple. But as soon as he returned they were right 
back again, so he asked Ft. Belknap, Texas, 
for help and up came Lt. James Powell with 
a company of infantry, of all things. 


Col. Cooper was disappointed, to no end. 
So he kept his hundred mounted men under 
arms and raised a hundred more. Then he 
ranged out into the western Chickasaw country 
to “inspect a site for a new agency.” So he 
said in his reports, but it didn’t fool anybody 
and he was severely reprimanded for holding 
his force intact after the emergency and was 
in the dog house for some time. Did that 
have anything to do with his becoming a Con- 
federate general three years later? Could be. 

Prince called a council with the Comanches 
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at a place near present Rush Springs on 
August 20, 1858, and lined the old men up 
beautifully. They promised to return all the 
Choctaw, Chickasaw and Wichita horses and 
agreed to make the kids behave. 


Old Buffalo Hump (not his real name but 
the “nice” one they use in books) started the big 
drove of horses to Ft. Arbuckle to be restored 
to their owners, but they never got there. 
Meanwhile Capt. Earl Van Dorn had brought 
four troops of the Second Dragoons and a 
company of sixth infantry up from Ft. Bel- 
knap and was ranging out toward the north 
fork of the Red river, entirely ignorant of 
Capt. Prince’s apparent success at the peace 
business. 


So, when one of his detachments saw all 
those horses it promptly attacked and stamped- 
ed them. 


It was not until October 1, when his troops 
attacked the Wichita Village, where a band of 
Comanches were visiting after the peace pro- 
ceedings with Prince, that Van Dorn found 
out that such peace proceedings had taken 
place. That is how thick the woods were out 
there some ninety years ago. 


After this blunder which cost the lives of 
about 60 Indians the frightened Wichitas fled 
to Ft. Arbuckle, and were the non-paying 
guests of Capt. Prince’s people for quite a 
spell, for after Van Dorn was shipped east 
to recover from a bad wound he got in the 
fight his men foraged on the Wichita fields 
and gardens until they were ruined. 


So it went, until Ft. Sumpter was fired up- 
on and Col, W. H. Emory, then in command 
of troops in the Territory, was told to use his 
own discretion as to what to do with his com- 
mand. But up in New York the war was be- 
ing fought in the newspapers long before Ft. 
Sumpter, and all sorts of wild rumors filled 
the press. 


On page 173 of “Harpers Weekly” of March 
16, 1861 there is mention of Ft. Arbuckle, 
“which is said to have been recently seized 
by the Texas troops. (It) protects the north- 
ern frontier of that state from the forays of 
the Comanches, It is situated in the Indian 
Reserve, and is, or was, garrisoned by detach- 
ments from the first cavalry and one company 
of the first infantry .. . Captain Prince com- 
mands the post; Capt. Sackett, Capt. Beal, First 
Lieutenants Stockton, Crittenden and Powell, 
and Second Lieutenants Offley and Fish com- 
pose the staff.” 


That was anticipating a bit, for it was not 
until May 3 that Col. Emory pulled the gar- 
rison out and took all his troops north. 


Texas troops occupied it as a sort of base 
for about a year, then part of the Chickasaw 
batallion, C.S.A. was there a while, but most 
of the Confederate concentrations were far 
to the east, as well as all the fighting during the 
war, and little is written about the goingson 


at Arbuckle. 


The U.S. Army came back in 1867, to help 
with the problem of settling the plains tribes 
on their new reservations, and two companies 
of the sixth infantry were at Arbuckle under 
Capt. James Walsh. This outfit was a honey, 
according to Glissam’s “Journal of Army 
Life.” It seems that they were mostly Irish 
immigrants from New York’s east side and 
might be classed as intemperate at times. 


Early in 1869 Gen. Phil Sheridan planned 
to use Arbuckle as a base for his operations in 
the northwest and west parts of the Territory, 
and piled up a lot of supplies there, but bad 
weather and other items, altered his plans. He 
sent much of his stock there to be fed, and 
transported the rest of the stuff over to Ft. 
Sill when it was set up. 


Again the center of the whirlpool was far to 
the westward, and Ft. Sill was put out there 
to slow it down. That killed Arbuckle, and 
in the fall of 1869 the garrison was moved to 
Sill. 
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Young Lieut. R. T. Jacobs and a hundred 
men were left for a while to guard the remain- 
ing supplies and the property. Then came 
four troops of the famous 10th cavalry under 
Maj. J. E. Yard who took over, but by summer 
of 1870 old Arbuckle was another one of our 
dead posts. 


At allotment it fell to the Grant family, and 
for many years was the center of the Grant 
ranch. The commanding officers house was 
given a second story, frame, and weatherboard- 
ed all over, and the old commissary warehouse 
became the ranch barn. It, too, was weather- 
boarded over its sturdy dowel-pinned logs. 


The Grant family still lives on the spot, and 
a few months ago a member helped the writer 
check the few remaining traces of the fort with 
the War Department plans. He laughingly 
told of how he drug the huge barn a hundred 
feet with a bulldozer, trying to tear it down, 
before he found that it was of dowel-pinned 
logs and never would have fallen. 


But it is down now, as well as everything 
else but one old wreck and a chimney or two. 
And with it died far too much of its colorful 
story. 
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FORT COBB 

Back in the late 1850’s the good people of upshot was the removal of the peaceful Cad- 
north Texas were getting more and more do, Waco and Tonkawa bands to the Indian 
exasperated with the goings-on in the valley Reserve north of the Red river and their es- 
of the winding river that had been named for tablishment at a new agency on the Washita 
the Arms of God. river near the mouth of a stream they called 

Leeper’s creek. 

Out on the upper reaches of the Brazos de 
Dios the Comanche raids became a little too Today it is hard for one to realize how far 
frequent, so it soon got to the point where to out “past the beyond” this new agency was in 
see an Indian meant to start shooting. These those days, but, even this far north, is still was 
were the same lusty “Texanos” who, just a few in the country which the Comanches hadn’t 
years back, had kicked Mexico in the teeth, told anybody they could have, so obviously 
and with every individual carrying a private it needed military protection. 


Indian war around with him it was inevitable 
that some trouble should develop against the 
fragmentary tribes who were living under 
peaceful conditions in two small reservations 
farther down the Brazos. 


To this end Lt. Col. W. H. Emory came up 
from Ft. Washita with two troops of the 
second (later the fifth) cavalry and one com- 
pany of the first infantry. He chose a site 
on the west side of Pond creek, a few miles 

Some historians blame land grabbers for west of the agency, and the new fort was called 
fomenting the trouble, but however, the Fort Cobb, presumably for Col. Howell Cobb 
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of Georgia. Ironically, that gallant gentle- 
man became, three years later, a Confederate 
general. 


The post was started October 1, 1859, and 
the men used the materials at hand, construct- 
ing a fort more nearly in the true prairie- 
frontier pattern than the previous Okla- 
homa posts had been. It was near the mouth 
of Pond Creek, now called Cobb creek, on 
the east side, and occupied a grassy plateau 
that backed up against a low sandy hill with 
a pinkish sandstone cap-rock. 


On the crest of this hill they built a look- 
out station and guard house, surrounded by 
some sort of trench arrangement. Faint traces 
of these remain. They probably were filled 
with spiked pickets to prevent a sudden rush 
by horsemen, 


Down on the level ground was the little pa- 
rade ground, surrounded by picket barracks 
and quarters with sod roofs and sand floors. 
The kitchens and storage houses probably 
formed lunettes at opposite corners, as this 
was the standard pattern in use on the plains 
at that time. Between the barracks and the 
creek were the sturdy log feed cribs and stable- 
sheds, with a stout picket stockade corral de- 
signed to serve as a redoubt in case of neces- 
sity and to keep any playful Comanche bucks 
from practicing their best known art of horse 
stealing. 


The picket barracks and quarters were made 
by digging trenches of the required dimen- 
sions. Into these were stood cottonwood poles, 
topped by a rider pole to form the walls, and 
the cracks were chinked with adobe clay and 
grass. Poles were laid across to form the roofs, 
and a mat of sod was laid over the poles and 
weighted on with logs. 


These sod and picket affairs were quite 
comfortable, aside from an occasional tarantula 
or centipede, but were intended only as a tem- 
porary arrangement. Construction soon be- 
gan on a stone house for the commandant, and 
no doubt materials were gathered for other 
stone structures, but the garrison had to stop 
and make some history. No plans or sketches 
of Ft. Cobb found their way to the archives of 
the War Department, so the conception of its 
physical appearance had to be gleaned, bit by 
bit, from the fading memories of those who 
had been around when it was there. Many 
years ago the late Dr. J. B. Thoburn became 
interested in the subject, and interviewed many 
old traders and Indians who had seen Ft. 
Cobb built and could remember the details of 
its appearance. The writer discussed these 
things with him many times, and checked his 
descriptions with the ideas of Mr. Ross Hume 
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of Anadarko, another gentleman who has long 
been interested in the subject. Mr. James Ink- 
anish, a fine old Caddo who played over the 
site as a boy, also furnished valuable details, 
and the accompanying drawing is the result. 


The year 1860 and the spring of 1861 were 
busy times for the troopers out of Cobb. The 
reservation tribes were uneasy, as the Co- 
manches could often be sighted way out on 
the fringe of things, and groups of Texas 
“volunteers” kept coming up into the Territory 
with threats against the Indians of the agency. 
They and the Comanches had to be herded 
home, and occasional local squabbles settled, 
so just anywhere for miles around one might 
run onto a “corporal and four,” out to take 
care of the situation. 


Then the Civil War broke wide open, and on 
May 5, 1861 the garrison of Ft. Cobb moved 
out about twenty miles northeast and met the 
retreating column of Col. W. H. Emory, who 
was pulling all troops out of the Indian Ter- 
ritory and abandoning all posts. 


At that time the garrison was composed of 
four companies, but two had been called down 
to Ft. Washita when Emory first thought he 
would make a stand, so only two left to join 
his column. 


Agent Leeper didn’t go, and when Col. 
Young and some Texas troops came up to oc- 
cupy Cobb Mr. Leeper “joined the Confeder- 
acy.” He and Young got up a “new treaty” 
with the Indians, promising them everything 
but ice cream and cake, and Col. Douglas 
Cooper, C.S.A. paid the place a visit to make 
everything legal. This vexed the people of 
Texas to no end, for what right, they asked, 
had a red Indian to anything that couldn’t be 
given to him through a rifle barrel? 


The promises were fine, but Cooper never 
came back, Young took most—or all—of his 
men over east to help chase the poor old Ho- 
potleyoholo and his loyal Creeks out of the 
Territory, and the agency Indians waited with 
rapidly decreasing patience for the bounties 
which never came. Bands of wild Comanches 
straggled up from Texas to see what there 
was in it for them, and finding everything 
apparently deserted they soon had all the In- 
dians acting surly except the Tonkawas, who 
lived in a village some miles southeast of the 
agency. 


In May of 1862 a company of Texans oc- 
cupied the fort for a while, and gathered in 
a great store of supplies for some purpose, 
but early that fall they left and Agent Leeper 
took his family to Texas for safety, leaving 
Horace Jones in charge. Meanwhile most of 


the Wichita, Caddo, Waco and Towakoni had 


left the place, going up into Kansas for safety. 


On the night of October 22, 1862 a band 
of hostiles set fire to the abandoned Ft. Cobb, 
and the next day they cleaned out the agency 
and attacked the Tonkawa village, killing al- 
most the entire population. Had it not been 
that a Tonkawa hunting party was away at the 
time the Tonkawas would now be like the 


Mohikans. 


The curtain of history closed on Ft. Cobb 
that day, and we do not get another glimmer 
until the fall of 1865 when General W. B. 
Hazen took the job of relocating the scattered 
Indians in the Territory and used what was 


left of Ft. Cobb as a base. 


There seems to be no evidence that the old 
agency buildings to the east were usable, or 
even standing, or that Hazen did any more 
building there, so probably all the agency 
business took place at Ft. Cobb until the Kiowas 
and Comanches were taken down to the Wich- 
ita mountain area. Nor is there any evidence 
that the actual fort site was anything more than 
a charred ruin. 


The colored troops of the tenth cavalry 
came to occupy the forts of Oklahoma about 
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that time, and in 1868 a detachment occupied 
Cobb for a while. Then in November of that 
year Sheridan and Custer came down to put 
the disgruntled plains Indians in their place 
once and for all, and after establishing a depot 
at Supply they moved down to the site of Cobb 
and used it as a scouting base. 


Their troops encamped all over the flat 
stretch of ground where the fort had stood, 
utilizing whatever was left. Most all the pick- 
ets had been burned in the fire of 1862 or 
had been used as fire wood by the Indians and 
Hazen’s people, but the stone walls of the 
officers’ house were intact. These were re- 
roofed and the building used as a storehouse. 


The officers lived in tents, walled with logs 
and sod, and the men stretched their shelter 
halves over snug little holes they dug all 
along the side of the hill. The scene has been 
described as resembling a large prairie dog 
town, but old Ft. Cobb, in these, its last days, 
still was a garrison of the United States Army, 
and when “the general” was sounded on March 
12, 1869, and the dusty column of departing 
troops and wagons rattled southward toward 
the New Fort Sill, it may be said that Fort 
Cobb died in line of duty. 
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FORT DAVIS 


To complete a series of articles about the 
old forts of Oklahoma without including 
something about the two Confederate estab- 
lishments would not only be leaving a big hole 
in the middle of the picture but would also 
be passing up a chance to peek at some of the 
goings-on that helped to make the Civil War 
in the Indian Territory the mess that it was. 


All through the summer of 1861 the Con- 
federate leaders in the Arkansas-Indian Ter- 
ritory-Missouri area were at loggerheads. Three 
jawbone brigadier generals kept their couriers’ 
horses worn out carrying their “compliments” 
and polite messages in which they agreed on 
everything except how to fight the war. 


The Confederate Congress ordered an in- 
vestigation and the upshot was that Major 
General Earl Van Dorn, the erstwhile Indian 
fighter, was sent up to take over the Trans- 
Mississippi Department. 


He put Gen. Albert Pike in command of 
the Indian Territory, and that lettered gentle- 
man’s first thought was a big stout fort for a 
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general headquarters ‘That is how Ft. Davis 


came about. 


He had his former secretary and general 
factotum, William Quesenbury, start construc- 
tion at a place on the south bank of the Ar- 
kansas river, a little below the mouth of the 
Verdigris and almost directly across from the 
rotting remains of old Ft. Gibson, at a spot 
which commanded the Arkansas river crossing 


of the old Texas road. 


To Pikes credit, the location was a good one 
strategically. He had had his eye on it for a 
long time, and had suggested that a fort be 
put there when Gibson began to be on the 
wrong side of the river from its principal busi- 
ness. 


He lost no time in informing President Jeff 
Davis that he had named a new fort for him, 
and told the Secretary of War that it was be- 
ing built very plainly and cheaply—which per- 
haps it was at the time—but most students 
believe that this was typical Pike diplomacy, 
and that the place was quite a layout before it 


was finished. Probably Douglas Cooper did 
a lot of building later, while Pike was farthe~ 
south at Ft. McCulloch. 


To back up this theory, Wiley Britton states 
that perhaps a million dollars was spent on 
the fort, an estimate which caused quite a 
flutter among some historians, but it must be 
remembered that the million was Confederate 
paper, which, even that early in the War, was 
held in high suspicion among the Indians out 
here. It took many a Confederate dollar to in- 
duce the frontier dealers to turn loose the 
necessaty hardware and other building sup- 
plies, obtainable only via a blockaded river. 


In those turbulent times it is likely that no 
plans or specifications of Fort Davis were 
transmitted to the Confederate capitol, and 
the meagre references to Indian Territory 
matters which have been preserved in the Con- 
federate records contain little description other 
than Pike’s statements that the buildings were 
of logs and plank, and that trenches and breast- 
works were thrown around the place. 


No doubt the last clues to its appearance 
would have been lost had it not been for the 
timely work of Dr. Grant Foreman and Mr. 
T. P. Conts of Muskogee who made a thorough 
inspection and survey of the site and its re- 
maining ruins in January of 1937. They were 
guided and assisted by Mr. Cheasquah Harris 
who was born and raised near the fort and 
remembered the appearance and location of 
the various buildings. Remaining piles of 
chimney stones gave a clear clue to the lay- 
out, and a ground plan was developed which 
now is on file at the Oklahoma Historical 


Society. 


While Fort Davis was under construction 
in late 1861 Pike was in Richmond trying to 
get someone to sanction his treaties made with 
the wild tribes around Ft. Cobb, and also 
trying to raise money for a down payment 
on the obligations he had assumed toward the 
Five Civilized Tribes to hold them with the 
Confederacy. He didn’t get back until Jan- 
uary of 1862, and while he was gone the three 
brigades in Indian Territory and Arkansas 
indulged in a lot of lost motion. Both gener- 
als, Price in Missouri and McCulloch in Ar- 
kansas, kept marching hither and yon and no- 
body seemed to get Van Dorn’s orders in 
time to do anything about it. 


Van Dorn wanted McCulloch to go to Mis- 
souri to help Price but McCulloch’s Indians 
pointed out that they were “home guards.” 
Then when he wanted Price to fall back into 
Arkansas for a concentration he found that 
the Missourians wouldn’t leave Missouri. In 
the meantime the Federals were gathering the 
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forces which were to invade the Indian country 
later on. 


Pike got back with $681,869 in notes and 
specie, over $265,000 of which was in gold and 
silver, and found himself busy with something 
besides soldiering for a time. First he had to 
see that about 150 gamblers, who had followed 
him out, were refused passports into the Ter- 
ritory. Then he had to pay off his Indian 
troops before they would march hither and 
yon any more. After that he wrangled a while 
with Agent Rector about the moneys which 
were to go to the Creeks, Choctaws and Chick- 
asaws as their first Confederate annuities. 


Pike wrote that Agent Rector “refused to 
take the money” and the good agent wrote that 
Pike “tuck it off with him.” No documents 
record the fact, but presumably the Indians 
finally got it. 


The troops at Ft. Davis covered quite a bit 
of territory in their “home guarding.” Dur- 
ing the winter they had gone out to help in the 
effort to intercept Opoethleyoholo’s loyal 
Creeks in their flight from Canadian Town 
to Walnut Creek, Kansas, only to lose a good- 
ly number by desertion after hearing a sample 
of that staunch old hold-out’s persuasive ora- 
tory. They were busy for a while with scout 
duty and construction work, and then were 
hustled over into Arkansas and the battle of 
Pea Ridge, where the Confederates lost the 
day, a thousand men, and Generals Ben Mc- 


Cullouch and James McIntosh. 


Much to Pike’s annoyance, Gen. Van Dorn 
gave the Indian regiments practically no men- 
tion after the fight, and a coolness grew be- 
tween them. However, the Federals had sent 
Van Dorn some rather bitter notes after the 
battle, reporting a number of scalpings, and he 
couldn’t say too much about his Indians just 
at this time. His sharp orders to the Indian 
regiments about it didn’t help matters any, 
either. 


After Pea Ridge General Pike contended 
that Fort Davis was in too hot a spot, and that 
it would be madness to try to hold it against 
the increasing Federal opposition. Col. Cooper 
did not share this view, and something that 
could be called insubordination rapidly devel- 
oped. Pike ordered all the Territory troops to 
retire deep into the Choctaw country, almost 
to the Red river, where he built Ft. McCulloch, 
but Col. Cooper wouldn’t leave Davis. He 
strengthened the fort and stayed put. Both 
he and Pike then began to write letters over 
everybody’s head, direct to President Jeff 
Davis. Pike was reprimanded by the President 
for this, but Cooper seems to have gotten by 
with it. 


In a letter from Ft. Davis, dated Aug. 8, 
1862, we find Cooper telling Jeff Davis that 
Pike had “failed to stampede” him by contend- 
ing that it was madness to try to hold Ft. Davis, 
that he had ordered Pike arrested and sent to 
Gen. Hindman’s headquarters, and that he 
was “either insane or untrue to the South.” 
Pike resigned, but things drug along until the 
Secretary of War finally had to order the 
Adjutant General to accept the resignation 
and notify Pike, dated November 5, 1862. 
Cooper was nobody’s coward. If his service 
had been east of the Missisippi it might have 
been that the South would have had another 
Nate Forrest or Jeb Stuart, and he might have 
spent his last days in a more glorious role than 
that of a broken hearted old tippler, hanging 
around Fort Washita and waiting for the thin, 
far notes of his last “recall.” 


By the early winter of 1862 the situation 
around Ft. Davis was getting pretty tricky. 
Across the river old Ft. Gibson was full of 
Federal troops, busy building new stone bar- 
racks on the hill and preparing for a long 
stay. All to the north and east the woods 
were full of bluecoats, and the Arkansas river 
was like a thin, brown ribbon dividing north 
and south. There was a 30-foot Indian mound 
on the parade ground of Ft. Davis, from which 
the Confederates could train their glasses on 
things that didn’t look so good. Despite the 
calling up of heavy reinforcements from down 


Ft. McCulloch way, the thin, brown ribbon 
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was sure to give way somewhere—and it did. 


Christmas Day came and went, with probably 
a number of short leaves’ and a lot more 
A.W.O.L.’s by those who didn’t live far away. 
Then two nights later, before things could 
be tightened up again, Col. W. A. Phillips’ 
Federal Indian Brigade forced a crossing of 
the Arkansas a few miles below at Frozen 
Rock ford and the encirclement was under 
way. 


Historians don’t tell us just how Fort Davis 
fell. They don’t say that Cooper’s people 
stood until it was hopeless and then cut their 
way through, but somehow it is easy to imagine 
it that way. Anyway, a Federal torch took 
care of most of the buildings, and in a few 
hours Ft. Davis was just an Indian mound 
and a huddle of stark, black chimneys against 
the sky. 


The old Texas Road has been plowed under, 
and the folks who pass the site these days are 
mighty few, but now that the new Ft. Gibson 
reservoir promises increased attractions, it is 
hoped that some sort of marker will be put 
up at Fort Davis and something about it will 
appear in the inevitable vacation literature. 


It was between the river and Bacone College, 
just off the highway from Wagoner to Mus- 
kogee, and there beside U.S. 69 would be a 
good place for the marker—if someone feels 
the spirit move. 
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FORT McCULLOCH 


The first time the writer ever saw the site 
of old Fort McCulloch was over forty years 
ago, and the evidences of former military oc- 
cupancy were about as few then as they are to- 
day. Just a few fire blackened stones, and 
grass covered scars in the earth that once 
were a widespread system of trenches and 
high breastworks. 


The site, even then, was very old, for the 
six-inch trees which were standing in the scars 
were not yet acorns when those trenches were 


dug. 


The farmers thereabout called the place “the 
old battleground,” and it was not hard for the 
youthful mind to envision the blue coated 
cavalry charging desperately through the 
cheveaux de frise and on up the parapets amid 
shot and shell and cannon’s roar. But later 
it developed that no such things happened 
around there. The only two times the cannon 
were fired it was just for the folks to hear what 
kind of noise they made. 


In fact, Fort McCulloch was a most unusual 
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establishment, resulting from a rather mixed 
up chain of events and the personality of a 
very unusual old man with unorthodox ideas 
about fighting a war. He left very little about 
Ft. McCulloch among his papers or orders, 
and when the historians get to it in their dis- 
cussions of Oklahoma’s old forts they usually 
“take evasive action,’ and after dodging 
through the woods for several paragraphs 
they emerge away off somewhere else, discus- 
sing some other phase of the war. 


However, a very good ground plan was dug 
up by Dr. Anna Heloise, author of several 
books on the Indians in the Civil War and 
Reconstruction periods, and this plan, together 
with numerous other bits of information about 
the physical appearance of the place, made 
possible the development of the accompanying 
drawing. From Dr. Abel’s books, an article 
by W. B. Morrison and a few scattered orders 
appearing in the Official Records of the Re- 
bellion comes most of the information con- 
cerning Ft. McCulloch’s establishment and 
what took place there. 


When General Albert Pike caused Ft. Davis 
to be built on the Arkansas he apparently was 
confident that McCulloch in Arkansas and 
Price in Missouri could keep the Kansas troops 
busy, and that there was little liklihood of a 
large scale invasion of the Indian country. But 
when he got back from Richmond, where he 
had gone to seek approval of the treaties he 
had made for the Confederacy with about nine 
Indian tribes, he began to see what a job Gen- 
eral Van Dorn had dumped into his lap. Price 
and McCulloch were not doing Van Dorn 
much good, working independent of each 
other and of him, and the Federals were rapid- 
ly edging down toward Ft. Gibson and the 
Arkansas. 


Pike was ordered to take his Indians into 
Arkansas. This was contrary to the terms of 
their enlistment, and they wouldn’t go until 
he had paid them all their back pay, but he 
finally got them to leave the Territory against 
their own convictions as well as his own. They 
participated in the battle at Pea Ridge, March 
8, 1862, and Pike thought they did right well. 
In fact he was proud of them, and bragged a 
little. When the commendations were passed 
out, however, his Indians were ignored for 
some reason. Van Dorn merely mentioned 
the fact that the Indian regiments were there. 


Old orders reveal that General Price com- 
plained to Van Dorn that some of his Indians 
had done a little scalping, and Van Dorn had 
to apologize. So he played the Indians’ work 
down in his reports, and the indignant Pike 
went over his head to tell the Confederate 
secretary of war his side of it. Quite un- 
military, and quite like the unorthodox Pike. 

Van Dorn did what commanding generals 
usually do in such cases. He ordered Pike 
to take his Indians back to the Territory “the 
best way he could get there” and maintain 
himself there as best he could without any 
help from the Arkansas troops. Also, he was 
to hold the country at any cost, and only under 
conditions of absolute necessity was he to 
retire south. 


Pike had been a big man. Much bigger, he 
thought, than some ordinary frontier Army 
major who suddenly had been handed a pair 
of silver stars by the Confederate Congress, 
and whose west Texas service hadn’t helped his 
opinion of Indians in general. So, although 
he did as he was told, the sensitive Pike brood- 
ed about the whole thing a bit too much, per- 
haps. 


Before long he decided that the easy infiltra. 
tion of Federal troops into the Cherokee Na- 
tion was a mighty bad sign, and began to argue 
that without supplies from Arkansas the 
chosen line of defence along the Arkansas 
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river could not be held. Van Dorn paid no 
attention. 


The ambitious Col. Douglas Cooper dis- 
agreed with Pike, so Pike left him a few troops 
at Ft. Davis and took the greater part of his 
brigade southward, deep into the Choctaw 
Nation, to a point on the south bank of Blue 
River only thirty miles from the Texas line. 


He explained to his superiors that this loca- 
tion, while seemingly a bit too deep in the 
lower part of the Indian country, was the best 
spot from which a defence of the Territory 
could be maintained. It commanded the great 
cross-roads at Nail’s Crossing, and effectively 
controlled all traffic on the roads to Ft. Gib- 
son, Ft. Smith, Ft. Washita and west, as well 
as to Sherman and Bonham in Texas. 


Gen. T. C. Hindman, then commanding the 
Trans-Mississippi department of the Confeder- 
ate army, was not at all in sympathy with the 
idea, nor was his successor, Gen. T. H. Holmes. 
Even Col. Cooper, up at Ft. Davis, was increas- 
ingly stubborn and sarcastic. He wrote direct- 
ly to Van Dorn that “Pike now holds Nail’s 
Bridge, and asked if he (Cooper) shouldn’t 
“advise” Col. Stand Watie, the audacious 
Cherokee cavalry leader, now that Pike was 
so far away. He told Van Dorn that if the 
Federals came in in force they could drive 
Stand Watie out and in that case a vast ma- 
jority of the Cherokees would go over to the 
Union. Chief John Ross expressed the same 
fear to President Jefferson Davis, and at least 
half of what they feared came to pass. 


Down at Ft. McCulloch Pike put almost his 
entire brigade to digging dirt and building a 
headquarters set-up. Dr. Abel’s account of 
his activities shows him little sympathy. She 
accuses him of setting up a saw mill on the 
open prairie, remote from any timber, and of 
spending his time hunting and in poetic medi- 
tation. Perhaps it was not so bad as all that, 
but it does look as if his fort’s remote location 
kept a lot of soldiers from a lot of fighting, 
at that. 


Named for the gallant McCulloch, who had 
died at Pea Ridge, the new post looked like 
anything but a fort. The headquarters tent 
stood on an eminence in the center of the 
place, with a clutter of small log buildings, 
walled-in tents, mess-shacks and log or sod 
warehouses clustered around it on the plain 
below. The surrounding knolls and swells were 
occupied by the dog tents, huts, and dugouts 
of the men of the brigade. The writer once 
talked with two old ex-slaves whose owners 
took them by Ft. McCulloch while fleeing to 
the Red river, and from their descriptions 
these company quarters must have been a mag- 


nificent exposition of the ingenuity of man. 


To the north was a thick dirt breastwork in 
the shape of a Greek cross, while to the north- 
west another larger one in the approved five 
pointed star shape showed that somebody had 
been reading military history. A third one, 
off to the southeast, was shaped like the first, 
and the three were manned by Major William 
E. Woodruff’s two companies of artillery with 
eighteen cannon, twelve of which were the 
new Parrott pieces. 


Of other troops there were two regiments of 
Texas cavalry under Cols. Robert H. Taylor 
and Almarine Alexander, and the Nineteenth 
Arkansas Infantry under Col. C. L. Dawson. 
Most of the time the Indian regiments were 
operating somewhat independently farther to 
the north. 


Things rocked along, with the breach be- 
tween Pike and his superiors gradually widen- 
ing, until he was practically ignored by the 
Confederate authorities, the President even 
reprimanding him on one occasion. 


Meanwhile Maj. Woodruff, saturated with 
ennui, caused his eighteen cannon to cut loose 
with a round of blanks one morning at sun- 
rise and scared the living daylights out of 
everyone for miles around. Men ran over each 
other, the stock tore up the picket lines 
and corrals, and confusion was king for a 
while. The good major explained that it was 
better to test the men with no danger near than 
to have that sort of thing happen with the 
enemy on their necks, so Pike’s reprimand 
was mild, 


A few weeks later a bunch of plains Indians, 
gathered for a conference with Pike, expressed 
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interest in the artillery, so the General had it 
bang away again for their benefit. 


Later the higher-ups began breaking up his 
command. His artillery was called to Little 
Rock and most of the Indian troops were sent 
over into the Arkansas river area, and Dr. 
Abel has called the following months the worst 
in Pikes whole career. He passed from cynical 
uncooperativeness to something bordering on 
irresponsibility. 


At last he tendered his resignation, then 
explained it in a hot, harranguing speech to 
his troops which so riled Cooper that he had 
Pike arrested and sent to Hindman’s head- 
quarters, accusing him of almost everything 
short of treason. 


Hindman delayed the transmission of the 
resignation and wanted to courtmartial Pike 
for everything in the book, but the Confeder- 
ate Secretary of War finally ordered the Ad- 
jutant General to accept it, and a great but puz- 
zling character slipped out of the Civil War 
picture. 


The Confederates marched hither and yon, 
and the Federals came down several times but 
never got south of the Canadian river area, 
so Fort McCulloch lived out the rest of the 
war as a sort of depot and camping place for 
passing troops. 


Then word came about the meeting at Ap- 
pomattox; the few remaining men at the place 
left for their ruined farms, and the tall weeds 
took over. 


They have garrisoned Ft. McCulloch ever 
since. 
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FORT SUPPLY 


Way out on the north Canadian, near where “these sassy devils have become intolerable, 
the boundaries of Woodward, Harper and Ellis and must be driven out of this state.” If the 
counties meet, is a busy town with a lake and army didn’t do something, said he, the citizens 
dam, and one of the state’s mental hospitals. of Kansas would tear things wide open, and 
Some of the older structures at this hospital are Lord help the Indians. 


leftovers from old Fort Supply, and stand as 
reminders of a day when the upper reaches of 
the North Canadian was as far west as a man 
had to go to lose his scalp. 


Of course one J. H. Leavenworth, son of the 
man for whom Ft. Leavenworth was named, 
had signed a whole satchelful of treaties with 
the Kiowa-Apaches, the Kiowas and Co. 
When the Civil War finally staggered to an manches back in October of 1865, and other 


exhausted close, with the volunteers hurrying treaties had tied up the Cheyennes and Ara- 
home and the high regulars stepping down pahos, but is seems the Indians weren’t able to 
from their star-studded brevet ranks and tak. read their carbon copies of these worthy docu- 
ing over their old regiments and battalions ments. About all the good these treaties were 
again, the Army found its old Indian problem doing was to cause the Indians to hide their 
just as fouled up as it ever was. Four years scalp belts before they dropped by to smile 
of respite from white dictation had given the broadly, take three puffs with the agent, and 
Indians a new lease on life, and as they accept the gratuities proffered by their Great 
thought, a new lease on all the prairies from White Father. Then away to the prairies and 
Red river to the Platte and the western moun- more fun! 
Sep General Phil Sheridan was assigned to re- 
Kansas thought otherwise. Her Governor mind the red brother of his obligations to 
Crawford stood all he could for a year or so, society, and to spank if he talked back. This 
then wrote to President Andrew Johnson that he set out to do, just as thoroughly as he had 
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fixed things back in the Shenandoah Valley. 
Meanwhile Lt. Col. Alfred Sully, son of the 
great artist and a man of some experience 
against the Dakotahs late in the War, had 
taken several troops of the seventh cavalry 
down from Ft. Larned and played hide-and- 
seek with the Kiowas as far as the confluence 
of Wolf creek and the upper end of the north 
Canadian, which then was called Beaver creek. 
Here he saw what looked like a good canton- 
ment site. Here he turned back, and was pest- 
ered all the way home by parties of young 
bucks who made him realize that his Indian 
experience hadn’t been so great after all. 


Sheridan got everything set, with tons of 
supplies sent to Ft. Gibson for the south end 
of the campaign and a like amount at Larned 
for the main column, which was to go down 
from the north. 


Lt. Col. George Custer had been chastized, 
and was under suspension from command of 
the seventh cavalry, but for this big show he 
was reinstated, and he and Sully, a Lt. Col. in 
the third infantry, were sent down to build a 
supply post at the place Sully had picked. 


The operation made quite a parade as it 
pulled out; eleven troops of the seventh cay- 
alry under Custer, five companies of the third 
infantry under Capt. John H. Page, who was 
to do the building under the command of 
Sully, and about 450 wagons loaded with all 
manner of supplies, commanded by Maj In- 
man. Governor Crawford, who had been made 
a colonel of volunteers was raising a regiment 
of Kansas cavalry to join them in a few days. 


The Indians caught on quickly. The first 
scout who saw them whirled his pony three 
times to the left and disappeared over the near- 
est rise, and smoke puffs all over the western 
reaches said, “this is it.’ So Camp Supply 
wasn’t built in a place abounding in sweetness 
and light. 


Detachments of third infantrymen guarded 
the woodchoppers along the banks of Wolf 
and Beaver creeks, and the wagoners who haul- 
ed the cottonwood poles for the stockade and 
first buildings, while the Indians watched from 
afar and divided into two factions—the ones 
who tried to make the best of this new turn of 
events, and the ones who didn’t. The subse- 
quent doings of this latter group would fill 
several books, and has. It is not part of this 
story. 


On the way down to the camp site the ex- 
pedition had cut the trail of a northwest bound 
raiding party. The impetuous Custer had 
wanted to take some of his seventh and give 
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chase, but the cautious and Indian wise Sully 
talked him out of it. Now that they were here, 
he was impatient to get out after them red- 
skins, but Sully again was cautious. This 
brought about one of those incidents which 
make good bunk house conversation for many 
years afterward. 


Sully and Custer both were regular lieuten- 
ant colonels. Sully knew that the Indian hat- 
ing Gov. Crawford, due to arrive any time now, 
was a full chicken colonel of volunteers, but 
would rank as such on active duty and would 
take command on his arrival. Wishing to 
handle the Indians as peaceable as possible, 
Sully fell back on his old brevet rank of major 
general of volunteers and assumed command. 


Then Custer, fidgeting for action, and more 
fame, promptly pointed out that while his 
brevet of major general was dated five days 
later than that of Sully, his was in the regular 
army while Sully’s was only in the volunteers, 
and assumed command on that thin-sliced 
technicality. Now we would have some action! 


Contrary to some conceptions, George Cus- 
ter was no frontiersman. Aside from his un- 
disputed fearlessness, his qualifications for 
plains campaigning were few, and his Indian 
experience was nothing to speak of. But seven 
years out of West Point, and now only twenty- 
nine, he had a skyrocket career in the Civil 
War behind him and felt that he was ready 
for anything. The cold eyed little Sheridan 
backed up his assumption of command, and 
told him to take it from there. 


He and his troopers struck out southward, 
through a blinding snowstorm, to get them- 
selves some Indians, or else. The operation at 
Black Kettle’s village was the result. 


That affair has been the subject of many 
articles, all slanted rather sharply one way or 
the other, depending on whether the author’s 
hero wore yellow stripes on his pants or yellow 
ochre on his chest and war shield. Of course 
the East heard only the soldiers’ side at the 
time, and the editors ate it up. 


Out to Camp Supply came the bearded Mr. 
Waud, famous war artist, to make sketches 
in this new theatre of operations. If he hadn’t 
come we probably never would know what 
Camp Supply looked like in its early and dan- 
gerous days. On page 140 of Harper’s Weekly 
of February 27, 1869 is Mr. Waud’s drawing, 
and the accompanying text says in part, “This 
post was planned by General Sully, and is, 
without doubt, one of the most defensible 
works of its kind on the plains. 


“The storehouses and quarters of the soldiers 
are constructed of heavy timber, cut in the 


vicinity of the post, and are loop-holed for 
musketry; the stockade is ten feet high, and 
the blockhouses are also ten feet in height, 
with a parapet of four feet, from which an 
additional fire can be brought to bear on all 
points of approach. The soldiers’ quarters 
are so constructed that they can fire over the 
roofs of the buildings (which form lunettes 
at the angles), while an additional fire is de- 
livered from the loopholes inside.” 


Major Page was the commandant of the 
post, and while his garrison never got to do 
any porthole firing, plenty of hostile doings 
took place all around there for several years. 
With over 1100 Arapahos and 1500 Cheyennes 
not yet placed on reservations, and the Kiowa- 
Apaches acting up, there were many ambushes 
and killings. In 1870 a train of 14 supply 
wagons was captured. By that time the post 
had grown quite a bit. In December, 1870 
Capt. E. B. Kirk, the post quartermaster sub- 
mitted a neat ground plan to the Q.M.G. 
which showed that the original stockade had 
been used for firewood and the cavalry quart- 
ers and stables had sprung up around it to 
form a much larger square, while infantry 
quarters and a new post headquarters were 
going up some distance to the northeast. All 
buildings were of “cotton wood logs set up- 
right. Barracks roofs of sod and those of the 
stables and storehouses of tarpaulins.” 


From the Waud sketch and this ground plan 
the accompanying drawing was developed to 
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show Supply as it was in the Spring of 1870. 
It was always occupied, but never considered 
as permanent, so was never named. However, 
in 1873 Gen. John R. Brooke, in command 
then, got a post office with A. E. Reynolds as 
postmaster, under the name of “Camp Sup- 
ply.” Finally, on June 26, 1889 it was changed 
to “Fort Supply,” with S. H. Perin as post- 
master. By that time it was quite a sizable 
post, with new plank buildings scattered every- 
where, a big recreation hall and everything. 


But its real mission had been completed. 
For thirteen years and a day the yellow haired 
Custer and all his men had been dust, and a 
great quiet had settled throughout the Indian 
country. Not that deadly quiet which used 
to make old troopers jumpy, but a new and 
comfortable one. Set-ainte was dead, Big 
Tree was good, and young Lone Wolf was 
preaching the gospel. To-housin the younger, 
on his deathbed, had asked the Rev. J. J. 
Methvin to help him fix his pack for the jour- 
ney to that high, far Ilano estacado where the 
herds will eternally run, and the grass will be 
forever green. 


So old Fort Supply began to pick up its gear 
and prepare for abandonment. By 1883 its 
horizon was full of the sod houses of Strip 
settlers, and it ran its colors down. The 
government held it for several years, but after 
that it was put to many uses, the last being 
to serve as a nucleus for the institution which 
occupies the old site. 
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It may be said that Fort Sill is the result 
of an Irishman’s impatience. 


Of course the spot, once a Wichita village 
site, first was visited by Capt R. B. Marcy in 
1852 and recommended the site for a post to 
keep the Comanches out of Texas, but the 
government didn’t think much of the idea at 
the time. Then when the Texas Indians were 
brought up the Army men wanted to put their 
new agency near there, but Superinterident 
Elias Rector turned it down again, and Ft. 
Cobb came into being on account of that de- 
cision. Camp Radziminski came and went, and 
still no army people at Medicine Bluff in the 
Wichita mountains. 


The Civil War came and went, and Ft. Cobb 
went along with it, so when General Phil Sheri- 
dan, the new commander of the Department 
of Missouri, came down with Custer and the 
others to straighten out the Indians he found 
Cobb a pile of rubble and with practically 


no grazing. 


A month there, and a month of rain at 
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that, and he was fed up. Ft. Cobb was no 
place for a base, and he wanted to get things 
under way, so he sent Gen. B. H. Grierson 
down to recon the much touted site at Medi- 
cine Bluff. He liked the reports, and soon 
his whole command was on its way down to the 
new Site. 


Grierson called it Camp Wichita at first, 
while the different organizations were arriving 
and hutting in, but when Sheridan got there he 
was so pleased with the prospect that he de- 
cided to put in for a permanent post there. 
So he drove a stake some three hundred yards 
southeast of where General Grierson had 
chose the camp site and named the place Fort 
Sill, for Gen. Joshua Sill, who was killed at 
Stone River in the Civil War. So it was thus, 
on January 8, 1869, that Ft. Sill was named 
and begun. 


This was to be no stockade post with picket 
buildings, like Camp Supply and others, but 
a permanent stone fort like Washita, so the 
men of the tenth cavalry set about the task 
of quarrying stone and other tedious fatigue 


details while Custer’s seventh cavalry rode all 
over the place taking care of the Indian situa- 
tion, doing lots of bluffing and some little 
fighting. 


Sheridan stayed around until February 23, 
1869, when he reviewed the tenth and seventh 
cavalry and the nineteenth Kansas volunteers 
and left for his headquarters at Leavenworth. 


Then on March 2 Custer and Crawford left 
with their troops on a long and exhausting 
chase of the Cheyennes. He ended way out 
in the Texas panhandle, where the Cheyennes 
were bluffed into coming back to Fort Supply 
for surrender, 


Sheridan’s punitive campaign was ended, 
most of the Indians were on their reservations, 
and Ft. Sill’s soldiers got busy with the build- 
ing of their new post. Lumber, bricks and 
tools were hauled from Ft. Arbuckle, as well 
as a saw mill, and twenty-five wagons from 
Kansas brought tools, hardware and civilian 
workmen. 


Early in 1870 the emergency needs were pret- 
ty well cared for and work began on the per- 
manent stone buildings of what now is called 
the “old post.” Some of them were built dur- 
ing that year, as well as a large stone corral 
and a stone blockhouse on a nearby hill, but 
it was about three years before the place 
looked as it appears in the accompanying 
drawing. 


It was not difficult to develop, as there are 
many old photos, sketches and ground plans. 
The post library has a collection of them, and 
a number are used by W. S. Nye as illustra- 
tions for his “Carbine and Lance,” a delightful 
book on old Ft. Sill, its people and events. 


After the Civil War Colonel W. B. Hazen 
had been loaned to the Indian Department to 
take general charge of the Kiowas, Coman- 
ches, Cheyennes and Arapahos, and get them 
onto reservations in the Indian Territory. His 
difficulties in this job had brought Sheridan 
and Custer down, and indirectly had caused 
the founding of Ft. Sill. The colonel brought 
his Kiowas and Comanches down from 
around Ft. Cobb to the Ft. Sill area and set 
up the agency there. 


Then Grant became President and the Quak- 
ers took over the Indian Department. Hazen 
went back to the army and Laurie Tatum, a 
Quaker, was sent to Sill as Kiowa and Com- 
anche agent. 


Hazen was an old Indian hand, having 
dealt with them a bit back in 1859, getting a 
Comanche arrow for his pains, and was treat- 
ing the Indians at Ft. Sill with traditional 
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firmness, but when Tatum took over things 
? 4 
began to get mixed up. Grant’s “peace policy” 
turned out to be just what the Kiowas wanted. 


The soldiers soon found their hands tied, 
and the Quakers’ minds and those of the In- 
dians were just like the north and south poles. 
The Kiowas and Comanches saw no harm 
whatever in raiding in Texas. Were these 
“Texanos” not their traditional enemies? All 
they had to do was scurry back to the Ft. Sill 
vicinity and the Quaker agents wouldn’t let 
the army chastise them. When a detachment 
of soldiers would get after them to prevent the 
raiding or to spank them following one, and 
a skirmish resulted, they would count up the 
casualties on both sides and if they had lost 
as many as the soldiers they were “even,” and 
could see no reason why they should be pun- 


ished. 


The army never took time out to try to un- 
derstand this kind of Indian psychology. Dur- 
ing the next three or four years the toll of 
both Indians and whites mounted into the 
hundreds. None of the soldiers or whites, 
except perhaps some of the old traders and 
scouts, realized just what was the matter. 


The Indians’ code was an eye for an eye, and 
the later raids were revenge raids, as well as 
the traditional warrior’s “glory,” and down 
under it all was the smouldering hate caused 
by the increasing slaughter of their buffalo. 
They were his food; his life. Their thinning 
meant increasing dependence on the “charity” 
of the white agents and that killed the souls of 
the old men. The buffalo also had a deep 
religious significance, and this wanton destruc- 
tion was sacrilege. And so the Indians, for 
a while, did the things they felt would save 
their honor, and perhaps their race. 


One incident of the “bloody peace” is 
typical. Old Satank, with Big Tree and Sat- 
anta, were arrested and turned to the Texas 
civil authorities for trial for murder as a 
result of their raiding. Satank never went 
to trial. 


The prisoners left Ft. Sill in wagons, man- 
acled hand and foot, with a military escort. 
The others were quiet, but not Satank. He 
had sworn the hero’s oath, to return from 
every engagement with honor or not return 
at all, so he was singing the death song of his 
soldier society as they rolled away. 


Before they had gone a mile he suddenly 
tore his hands through their manacles and with 
bleeding fingers grabbed his guards carbine. 


The escort did its duty at once, and while 
their guns clattered the old warrior went down, 
got up, stood erect, and went down again. 


Thus passed another of the “Ko-eet-senko,” 
the Kiowa society of the “ten bravest.” 


It is hard to tell of some of the things which 
happened during those early years without 
using the word “martyr.” Many men have 
died for their religion, their homeland or their 
loved ones, and certain ones have died for 
God’s windswept prairies. 


For the next thirty years Ft. Sill remained 
about the same size as it was first built, con- 
sisting mostly of the old stone post, and saw 
the enactment of scores of blood curdling In- 
dian frontier dramas, any one of which would 
make a book. It saw the general Indian 
flare-up of 1874, the big mop-up and _ final 
surrender of all the hostiles, the arrival and 
return of Geronimo and his people, the final 
return of 170 of them to Arizona, the settle- 
ment of the Indians on allotments, the open- 
ing of the Kiowa-Comanche reservations in 
1901, and all the first fumbling moves in the 
process of transforming the warlike people 
of the plains into the talented and respected 
citizens of which we are so proud today. All 
this it saw with the mixed emotions of a pro- 
fessional cavalryman faced with the toughest 
job a hoss soldier ever had. 


By 1905 the old stone post was about worn 
out, and the Q.M. general recommended that 
it be really fixed up or abandoned. All of 
Lawton and most of the rest of the state got 
on the job, and Sill was fixed up, enlarged, 
and then enlarged some more. 


In 1910 the School of Fire was established, 
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but its value was never fully realized by the 
army, so the post again was about to be aban- 
doned when all the troops but a few pulled out 
for the Mexican border in 1916. But in 1917 
the first World War stopped that foolishness, 
for all the post’s facilities were needed and 
then some. New barracks areas grew up all 
over the place, and it was a whirlpool of ac- 
tivity. 


Between wars it was firmly established as 
one of the nation’s finest military establish- 
ments and the world’s greatest artillery school, 
as well as a National Guard encampment site 
par excellence, and the second World War put 
the finishing touches on the great establish- 
ment we find today, occupying a reservation of 
more than 51,000 acres at the outskirts of Law- 
ton. 


Over a thousand buildings of all kinds are 
scattered as far as the eye can reach, but deep 
in the center of it all the old stone buildings 
of the first post still stand; not in retirement, 
but doing their daily tour of duty right along 
with the rest, like a troop of white haired 
veterans who can help the rookie fix his M-1 
or operate his range calculator, and at the same 
time can tell him which tribe made an arrow 
by the cut of the feathers and the markings on 
the shaft. 


Sill now is Oklahoma’s last, only, and great- 
est fort. To read its history and pay it a visit 
is something of a “must” for any Sooner who 
wants to know about the really important 
things in his state. 
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FORT RENO 


Historians have been a bit sketchy in their 
writings about Fort Reno’s beginnings, due 
to the fact that at the time when most of the 
historical stuff was written they didn’t have 
access to the army’s old files to any great de- 
gree, and even some of the available material 


was filed badly. 


Some say that there was no appropriation 
for Reno, and so it just grew, bit by bit. That 
is not exactly the case, according to material 
made available when the Old Files were proper- 
ly stored and arranged not so many years ago. 


It is well known, however, that Fort Reno 
came about as the result of the Indian uprising 
of 1874, when the Cheyennes became impatient 
with the rationing business and so terrorized 
the agency at Darlington that Agent J. D. 
Miles had to arm his employees and break 
through to Kansas for safety. 


A company of soldiers started from Ft. 
Sill to take care of the situation, but got only 
as far as the Wichita agency, where they be- 
came so embroiled with the Indians around 
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But 
Sheridan, up at Leavenworth, sent four com- 
panies of infantry and a troop of cavalry down 
from there to settle things down so that Miles 
could return. 


there that they never reached Reno. 


Miles convinced Sheridan that the Indians 
were a long way from the hoped-for state of 
complacency, and urged that a permanent 
post be set up near the Darlington agency, so 
Sheridan put in the bid to the War depart. 


ment. 


The agent and a Capt. Wint selected the 
post site, and Sheridan got out the activation 
order on July 17, 1874, but it was more than 
a year before the site was occupied. The 
soldiers continued in camp at the Darlington 
agency until late in the summer of 1875, while 
a few details cleaned off the post site, dug 
some wells, made some roads and waited for 
some money with which to go ahead. The 
agency had a good saw mill which was turned 
over to the military, so it is quite possible that 
some lumber was cut and a few buildings start- 
ed even before the much needed money came. 


Meanwhile the post quartermaster drew a 
set of plans and estimates, and the notations 
on these, photostats of which the writer ob- 
tained from the war department, reveal that 
the big brass changed its plans in order to 
give Phil Sheridan his new post for the In- 
dian Territory. 


One set of five tracings, showing the post 
plan and various buildings, carries this nota- 
tion: 


“Post at Cheyenne Agency, Indian Territory. 
October 31, 1875. On April 7, 1875, the 
Secy. of War authorized the construction of 
a new 6 company post at Beaver Creek, Texas 
—at a cost of $20,000. On recommendation 
of division and department commanders, ap- 
proved by the secretary of war, the proposed 
new post was changed from Beaver, Texas, 
to Cheyenne Agency, Indian Territory, the 
Lt. Genl. having reported that by this change 
the new post could be constructed for $20,000, 
which sum was accordingly sent the Dept. 
Quartermaster on Sept. 15, 1875.” 


Out on Powder river in Wyoming a fort had 
been abandoned. It was called Reno for Gen. 
Jesse L. Reno, killed at Antietam in 1862, and 
the new post at the Cheyenne Agency was 
given the name. 


The $20,000 was not enough, however, and 
the Q.M. General dug into several other funds 
to complete the post. One of the plans sub- 
mitted during construction itemized the ex- 
penditures up to December 1, 1875, showing 
the total at that time to be $29,699.75. 


The first little buildings, probably to house 
the details which cleared the site and worked 
on wells, roads etc., were of pickets with clap- 
board roofs or maybe roofs of “shakes.” These 
little structures were used as quarters for the 
builders, then as kitchens after the plank build- 
ings were occupied. One of them, marked 
No. 15 on the first ground plan of the post, 
still stands. Its dobe chinking has been re- 
placed by concrete, its roof now is of good 
shingles, and a sign marks it as “Sherman’s 
Headquarters, 1874.” There was no post there 
in 1874, and Sherman’s headquarters were 
at Leavenworth. But the sign is O.K. anyway, 
and has saved a mighty interesting old relic. 


The first officers quarters were of plank 
like the other buildings, but within five years 
a bad fire burned them to the ground. New 
quarters of brick were built on a new line 
back of the old ones in 1881, better wells were 
dug, shade trees planted, and all sorts of im- 
provements made. The brick in the new quart- 
ers were not so good, however, being “made 
at this post by the troops, and are of a poor 
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quality and badly burnt,” according to an in- 
spector’s report. 


The end of 1875 had seen the close of the 
Cheyenne war, and the people at Sill were 
taking care of the Kiowa-Comanche troubles 
very well, so the Reno soldiers of the fourth 
cavalry and fifth infantry under Maj. John 
K, Mizner used their ammunition on the ante- 
lope and whatnot for a couple of years. But 
they were kept alerted most of the time, for 
when the Cheyenne leaders were off to Florida 
as prisioners the bands got ugly again, and 
were rather menacing for a while. 


Incidentally, Col. R. W. Riatty, who accom- 
panied the Indians to Florida, sent some of the 
young men to Carlisle Barracks, Penna., and 
from this nucleus came the famous Carlisle 
Indian School. Most of the older prisoners 
were released in 1878 and returned to their 
reservation. 


At the close of the Sioux-Cheyenne cam- 
paigns in the Dakotahs, Montana and Wyo- 
ming a large group of Northern Cheyennes 
were brought down to the Territory and an 
attempt was made to join them up with the 
southern branch of the tribe. The Northern 
boys were a surly lot, and a piece of frontier 
army bravery should not go unmentioned. 
On August 5, 1877 Lt. Henry Lawton brought 
937 Northern Cheyennes down from Mon- 
tana and Wyoming after a trek lasting seventy 
days. Seventy days of herding disgruntled 
prisoners, and feeding them wagon rations. 
And his escort was only twenty civilian drivers 
and wagoners and a mere seventeen troopers! 


And here is another one. In 1880 the order 
came to go slow on the beef rations, as the 
Indians had the buffalo, etc. The Indian 
Dept. hadn’t bothered to find out that the 
buffalo had all been killed off by that time. 
So the Cheyennes got surly and attacked Agent 
Miles with a quirt, and Capt. Randall, the 
commandant, set out to arrest them. He had 
a garrison of only 300 and there were over 1500 
Indians gathered around, but Randall and 
the old scout Ben Clark went to their camp 
and told them where to head in. His bluff 
worked, and the possibly extinction of Ft. 
Reno and the agency was averted. 


The latter half of the 1880’s saw the garri- 
son worrying with Capt. Payne’s Boomers, 
with detachments scouring the country in 
search of Boomer settlers to evict. Other de- 
tachments were busy helping the Indians out 
by making the trail herders keep their herds 
tight so as not to graze too widely while traver- 
sing the Territory enroute to Kansas. 


Some of the Indians had entered into graz- 
ing leases and some had not, so soon there 


was shooting at cattlemen and even some 
among themselves. In June of 1885 the In- 
dians threatened the agent and tried to burn 
the agency, so in July of 1885 Gen. Nelson 
A. Miles came down to look-see. Phil Sheri- 
dan, then the general-in-chief of the army 
with headquarters in Washington, took a junk- 
et and came along also. The two generals and 
a big staff visited Ft. Reno, and found that the 
brick officers quarters had burned down a few 
months before and the officers were bunking 
around the best they could until a new set 


could be built. 


Ben Clark, the old scout, was living in the 
little stockade house which once had served as 
the quartermaster sergeant’s billet. Perhaps 
he turned it over to his old boss and idol. 
Perhaps Sheridan slept there the night or so 
he was at Reno. Who knows? Anyway to- 
day it is marked “Sheridan’s headquarters, 
1874.” 


It was Reno’s men who patrolled the border 
at the opening of the unassigned lands in 1889 
and who fired the shot which started the run. 
They went to the Choctaw trouble in 1892, and 
to Henryetta to chase Crazy Snake in 1900, 
and to the Brownsville raid in 1906. 
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Yes, Reno made a lot of history. 


It was abandoned on Feb. 24, 1908, and in 
April became one of the army’s great remount 
depots. Its later history is pretty well known 
for it keeps bobbing up in the news; items 
such as its being taken over in July of 1948 
by the department of agriculture, and the final 
auction sale of its high-blooded breeding stock. 


Its last herd of mounts were not fine army 
horses in the old sense, but fine horses owned 
by the army. They were trained to obey the 
knee pressure of their riders when hurtling 
toward a high jump, but not to obey the as- 
cending or decending notes of a drill bugle. 
One wonders if there were not some ghosts at 
that sale; ghosts of old Baldy, Big Red and 
Blaze, let us say. And perhaps there were 
some older ghosts there too; Sheridan’s ‘““Win- 
chester,” Grant’s ‘“Cincinnatti,’ Sherman’s 
“Sam,” and even Lee’s “Traveler” and Jack- 
son’s “Old Sorrel,” for instance. 


When the gavel ceased its tattoo and the last 
horse was led away the books closed on Fort 
Reno, and one of the west’s finest posts be- 
came a memory which many an old timer will 
cherish to his dying day. 
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“CANTONMENT” 


Perhaps the late Dr. Joseph B. Thoburn dug 
deeper than anyone else into the brief but 
very important history of the only one of 
Oklahoma’s old military posts which never 
had any sort of a name. 


Some were only named for their location or 
their function, but this one was always called 
“Cantonment,” or officially, “The New can- 
tonment on the north fork of the Canadian, 
Indian Territory.” 


Official files are almost bare of information 
concerning it, and about all that is known is 
contained in an article by Henry C. Keeling, 
the first post trader there, which appeared in 
Vol. 3 of the Chronicles of Oklahoma and 
in which Dr. Thoburn added a sort of foot- 
note telling what he knew of the place. 


It seems that the northern Cheyennes were 
responsible for the establishment of Canton- 
ment. When they were brought down from 
Montana and Wyoming in 1877 and 78 they 
wouldn’t mix with the southern branch which 
had its camps around Darlington and Reno, 
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but stayed way out on the northwestern part 
of the reservation. 


They didn’t hang around Fort Supply much 
either, and it was decided that if they were to 
properly rationed and controlled a new post 
would have to be put about half way between 
Reno and Supply. 


Sheridan’s first choice for a site was a place 
where he had hunted wild turkey back in 1868 
and 69, called Sheridan’s Roost. It was found 
to be too far northwest, so he designated a 
place called Barrel Springs and sent Col. Rich- 
ard I. Dodge and some of the twenty-third in- 
fantry down from Leavenworth to set up shop. 


Dodge didn’t like the looks of Barrel 
Springs, so he put the post on the south side 
of the north fork, Canadian, about eight miles 
south of the springs and on the same side of 
the river as most of the Indian camps. 


The writer’s efforts to get data for the ac- 
companying drawing took a long time. Wash- 
ington came up with a blank. No plans or 


sketches had been filed there. Several hours 


spent in scratching over the old site produced 
a few leads, and then came the pleasant sur- 
prise. With the help of Chas. W. Ruckman 
of El Reno the writer found Mr. Ebenezer 
Kingsley of Concho, an aged ex-employee of 
the Darlington agency who was sent to take 
charge of the government property at Can- 
tonment after its abandonment and who had 
lived on the site for more than a score of years. 


Mr. Kingsley’s memory was superb for a 
man of his age, and in no time at all he had 
drawn a neat ground plan of the post, given 
the dimensions and construction details of all 
the buildings and identified all the writer’s 
clues. He is perhaps the last man alive who 
could do so. Cantonment’s escape from com- 
plete oblivion was just that narrow. 


Mr. Keeling’s narrative tells of some effort 
by the department commander to get funds 
for Cantonment, and evidently some were 
secured, for although the first buildings were 
picket affairs with sod roofs some plank build- 
ings went up later and stone structures were at 
least partially in use when the place was evac- 
uated. These were a set of officers’ quarters, 
a bakery and commissary warehouse, and a 
hospital. 


Stuck down in the middle of a prairie full of 
discontented and surly Indians, the garrison 
was in a pretty precarious position most of 
the time. Such feathered old smarties as Black 
Wolf had their camps nearby, and when the 
rations were cut in 1880 and they were told 
to hunt some of the millions of wild turkeys 
thereabout they flew into a rage. Wild turkey 
meat made cowards. Anybody knew that! 


There were times when the authorities felt 
they needed Cantonment, and other times 
when they wondered. As a result the size of 
the garrison fluctuated continually. In 1881 
the twenty-third infantry was sent to the wars 
in Colorado, leaving only 20 men of Co. G 
as a guard for a time. Then Maj. Richard F. 
O’Bierne and his twenty-fourth infantry came 
up from the Rio Grande in Texas to take over. 
These men had had no Indian experience, and 
the little incidents were many. White Horse 
was chief of the Dog Soldiers around Can- 
tonment, but he couldn’t make his own men 
behave, let along the young bucks in general. 


There was a lot of trouble with trail herds, 
too. The Indians started taking toll for cross- 
ing their reservation to help out with the short 
rations. Some cattlemen paid and some put up 
a fight. More trouble. The post tried to 
protect the whites but had little luck. Mean- 
while the soldiers kept pecking away at build- 
ing the post. A sawmill and shingle machine 
were shipped down from Leavenworth and 
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soon the picket houses had shingle roofs, put 
on right over the sod! Needless to say the 
heavy sod broke the.-ceilings through after a 
year or so, and the barracks were deluged 
with dirt. 


The stone buildings went up, and good lum- 
ber to finish them was shipped in from Kan- 
sas, as well as brick for chimneys and fire brick 
for the bake ovens. 


Finally things began to settle down in the 
Cheyenne country, and by June of 1882 some 
detachments of the twenty-fourth infantry, 
the fourth cavalry and the ninth cavalry were 
occupying the place when it was abandoned. 
The date of the order is not known, but the 
last post return was that of June, 1882. 


The commanders had been; Col. Dodge to 
December, 1880, then Capt. Chas. C. Hood 
until March of 1881, then Maj. O’Bierne until 
November of that year, and then Capt. Hood 
again until its abandonment, 


When the army pulled out the Indian De- 
partment took charge of the property, and al- 
lowed a Mennonite mission school to be con- 
ducted in the buildings for a couple of years. 
The Mennonites then built a building of their 
own some distance west of the post and moved 
away. 


The Indian Department kept someone there 
to take care of the property for several years, 
then in 1897 a Cheyenne agency school took 
over. The old buildings were no good by 
that time, except the three stone buildings, so 
the school built an almost entirely new plant in 
the area lying north of the old parade ground 
site, encorporating the stone structures into 
the plan. 


In 1903, when the old Darlington agency was 
split up into three units one of the units was 
established at Cantonment, using the stone of- 
ficers’ quarters as an agency office. The in- 
terior was repartitioned into office spaces and 
halls, and gave good service for a number of 
years. 


The Cantonment Cheyenne school lasted 
until up in the 1920’s, serving the Cheyennes 
throughout all that part of the reservation, 
but today the utilization of the materials in 
the abandoned school buildings has been so 
complete that it is hard to realize that the 
place was a thriving educational and agency 
community only a few years ago. 


One or two of the school employees’ homes 
still stand, and are occupied as farm homes, 
while the old stone officers’ quarters is the 
only one of the stone buildings remaining. The 
stone bakery is gone, but a story of its useful- 
ness, even in retirement, still remains 


It seems that one day during the time the 
post was completely abandoned a couple of 
teamsters got into an altercation with a bunch 
of young Cheyenne bucks and the thing turned 
into a running fight. The white men made for 
the old army post, thinking they would find 
protection there, but on arriving discovered 
that it was unoccupied. The story doesn’t ex- 
plain how they gained entrance to the bakery 
building, which should have been locked up, 
but it does relate how they took refuge in the 
big bake ovens. Here the story divides into 
two versions, one being that they reached the 
place before the Indians rode in sight and lay 
quiet, hardly breathing, while the redskins 
searched the whole place and finally left in 
disgust; the other is that they reached the 
ovens and “stood off” the Indians until a 
party of soldiers enroute from Reno to Sup- 
ply happened to hear the shots and came to the 
rescue, 


The latter version is a little thin, for the 
toad from Reno to Supply ran right through 
Cantonment, one branch running in front of 
the commanding officer’s house and the other 
passing behind the commissary warehouse. 
But of course the Indians could have seen the 
soldiers coming and taken to their heels. 


A telegraph line ran from Reno to Supply, 
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following the military road and passing through 
Cantonment. ° The occasional grass fires played 
hob with the poles, so iron pipes were sub- 
stituted, and in late years the stumps of some 
have been found by ploughmen who wondered 
no doubt, how they got way out on the prairie. 
When the line was taken out some were so 
rusted that they broke off at the top of the 
ground when the workmen tried to pull them 
up. 


The old picket barracks stood until 1906, 
by which time it was too rotten to even make 
good firewood, but the trader’s store, also 
picket, withstood the elements and served as 
a residence until fire finally got it in 1917. 


Today hardly enough of the old post re- 
mains to make it possible to find it, but it is 
just off a county road four miles west and a 
mile north of the town of Canton in Blaine 
county. The few remaining evidences occupy 
a rise which now is right at the edge of the 
new Canton lake, and looking southeast across 
the lake one can hardly realize that once that 
body of water was the bottoms of the north 
Canadian, where hundreds of beligerent north- 
ern Cheyennes once camped, and growled be- 
cause some fool white man had suggested that 
they eat wild turkey. 
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